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MA BOHEME 
(After Rimbaud) 
By Padraic Fallon 


So I tramped the roads, my hands through my torn pockets, 
My old coat just a ghost about to vanish ; 

I was your tramp, Muse, but rich, with worlds to lavish, 

La, la, the marvels we dream of, we mad poets ! 


I walked, with my buttocks falling out like moons 

Through holes in my trousers, rhyming, my head in the air; 
I took a room each night in the Great Bear ; 

Stars over my distant hair had the soft swish of gowns. 


And I listened, excited with dew as with strong wine, 
At my ease in a ditch, a mood, a creature of starshine 
In the good September twilights, a man apart. 


And rhyming, rhyming, while all the darks took root, 
I tucked one leg like a lyre about my heart 
And strummed the elastic of my broken boot. 


THE VISITING MOON 
By Mary Davenport O'Neill 


Many times 
Have I seen all the aspects of the moon. 


Most moon-like moon, the round, smooth, silver disk 
That confidently sails a windless sky. 
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The stormy moon which at a fearful pace 

Tears through the clouds, 

Flinging their ragged tatters far behind, 

And through the rents shows her white, harassed face. 


The gentle moon, the crescent less than half, 

That in late evening hangs above the roofs 

Like a great section of a cosmic fruit 

Whose juice would slake the thirst of a whole world. 


When Summer dies 

A heavy, gourd-like moon 

Drags her weight over the horizon’s barrier 
And, carrying hopes to boding harvesters, 
Laboriously climbs the lower sky. 


Sometimes 

In the early-morning hours of night 

A moon with crooked back 

Is seen by her own light, 

Through sleepy windows, 

Making her way along the well-known, old, 
But still unbeaten track. 


The wicked moon, a lean, sharp-horned moon, 
In troubled times will lie 

Low down to westward, rearing on her back 
With claws uplifted, scrabbling at the sky. 


And, far transcending all the rest, 
That thread-fine curve of light, 

The new-born moon, set in a pastel sky 
Above the west. 


THE MIGRANTS 
By Ethna MacCarthy 
The curlews come out of the hearts of the dead 


and cry on the brink of the flooded lands, 
driven to the parched, crying, crying : 
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“have you forgotten the drowned and the damned ? ” 
The wild geese searching their famished goslings 
foundering in the mud, 

the three swans wheeling, 

seeking their royal blood ; 

the wild birds, the magic birds 

diving to death on the frozen mere, 

thirsting their desolate image, 

ghost voices shaking the air 

in warning and fear, 

the migrants bitter accusatory cry: 

“we went: that you too might not die.” 

But some have starved and some 

too loth to fly 

have swilled on fat and sloth 

and lumbering will never cleave 

the icy sky. 

Can they still hear 

the soul’s lament, the bitter words, 

the famished utterance of the migrant birds ? 


MORWYNION 


AD ERIC, RWANS 


By Roger Lancelyn Green 


THE SCENE 
A narrow Pass at the head of the Roman Steps beside Lake MoRwYNION, in the mountain 
district of MEREION, in North Wales. 


THE TIME 


About the Winter of the year A.D. 937. 


THE CHARACTERS 
OweEN Prince of Powys, Lord of Dinas Bran } 
ANGARHED, his Wife Grandchildven of RODERIC THE GREAT. 


EpDWAL VOoEL, Prince of Guinedth, Lord of 
Harlech. 


SPIRITS OF MEREION, as Chorus. 


THE LEGEND 


The legend of the March of the Men of Harlech to recapture their wives, stolen by the 
Men ot Wrexham, and the fate of the false wives in Morwynion, the Lake of Weeping, is still 
current in North Wales. No date or names appear to be associated with the incident, and 
my identification of Edwal Voel, the Welsh King who was defeated by Aethelstan in 937 
at the Battle of Brunanburgh, is, though possible, without foundation. Owen of Dinas Bran, 
Prince of Powys (died 987) and his cousin and wife, Angarhed, are also historical characters, 
and their son, Meredith, is an ancestor of the present British Royal Family. 


MORWYNION 


Scene: A mountain pass at the top of the Roman Steps (Cwm 
Bychan), looking down them. On the left the almost perpendicular 
cliff of Craig-y-Saeth rises up: on the right a more gentle slope. 
The skyline back-stage is beyond the Com B ychan valley. The Lake 
of Morwynion is over the low slope to the left. 


It is evening, with the sky glowing faintly red beneath the blue- 
green of its higher reaches. 

The Spirits OF MEREION ave grouped across the rocks like 
white ground mist, into which they sink when the human characters 


appear. 


MORWYNION 


SPIRITS OF MEREION. 


There is no time upon the mountains, 

And day is not the minute of the ages : 

Only, slowly as the years run 

The mountains fade and crumble to the plains. 


There is no time upon the mountains 
For any but the wanderers on the mountains : 
Their voices break the stillness of the mountains 
Their voices rise, and whisper into silence. 


Once there was a footstep on the mountains ; 
The Roman bound the pass with his hand, 
And girdled us about, 

Till we bore the dead men out 

In the wet weeping whisper of the rain: 
They lay dead, dead upon the mountains 
The bronze lay like rust upon the land. 
The steps were built in vain, 

For they come not again 

To the place where of old the armoured hand 
Bound in the freedom of the stones, 

Cried in answer to the curlew and the kite, 
They are gone in a movement of the night, 
They have faded, and the mountain is alone. 


There are voices in the echoes of the years 

Rising up from Guinedth by the sea ; 

There the drowned land and the dry 

Hears the sea-birds’ cry 

Where Seithenyn’s ghost cries ever on the waves. 
There are footsteps in the half-awakened ears 

Of the dreamers where the summer flowers should be: 

Iron footsteps on the stones, 

The iron echo of their groans 

Where by Harlech rock the grey sea haunts the caves. 
We have seen, we are seeing, we shall see 

In the moments of their life, 

In the seconds of long strife 

Love and hatred, death, despair 

And the wild beast in life’s lair 

Crunch the brittle bones of comfort, hopes that flee 
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With the echo of their words upon the mountains, 
With the drifting of the mist upon the mountains, 
For there is no time upon the mountains, 

No pity where the mountains front the sea. 


As they finish speaking the Spirits of Mereton sink into 
mist wreaths among the rocks, and remain thus grouped 
during the action. 


There is the sound of harp and cwyth music below the 
front, and Owen and Angarhed enter as if coming up the pass 
from the audience side. 


OWEN. 
Mountains are very still at the end of day 
Is the mist about the pass the veil of mourning 
For the passing of brief Spring in our lives 
To the long unending autumn of decay ? 
ANGARHED. 
The mists upon the mountain still are turning 
To the summit where the early sun first lies. 
But the mountains and the mists care not for us, 
And will be here to weep the evening, and to rise 
Out of darkness when the yellow light arrives 
Of the morning that we shall not see. 
Our springtime was our own: no other spring 
That wakes the violets on the hills of time 
Shall ever be the same. On Dinas Bran 
The opening flowers shall be as withered leaves, 
The sunlight as the chilling gleam of frost 
To you a little while . . . But men forget 
The second Spring from sorrow. You shall sleep 
In quiet forgetting of my frozen heart 
On the soft bosom of next summer’s love. 
But I, with memory growing round my heart 
In choking tendrils of unflowering vine, 
Cannot forget, nor learn in Edwal’s arms 
A new delight to hide me from the stain 
Of unsought passion, while my shrivelling soul 
Lingers in Dinas Bran where sleeps my child ; 
Lingers in Dinas Bran where love was slain. 


MORWYNION 


OWEN. 

Angarhed, I could take you back again 
And laugh at Edwal Voel for a year 
In Dinas Bran. No foeman there can stand, 
And only hunger slays us in the end. 
Is not a year of life and then our death 
Together, is not life worth all the sorrow, 
Worth all the shame and murder of the heart 
That waits us? What is honour, what is faith 
When Edwal Voel has pledged himself to evil ? 
Come with me now, for present joys are all 
That we should care for in the face of time. 


ANGARHED. 

We could dwell for a year in Dinas Bran 
Watching the leaves grow, watching till they died 
And fell away from light into the stream 
Of Deva darkly flowing to the sea . 

Owen, our love would wither with the leaves 
And fall into the dark, swift streams of shame 
Before the year was ended. Edwal Voel 
Would turn our valleys into the wilderness 
Of mountain stones: the bodies of our people 
Would breed red heather where the yellow corn 
Is turning even now to living gold... 

Look, Owen: down the valley to the sea, 
To Harlech, to the home of Edwal Voel— 

Look how the day fades into his dark lair, 

And love fades with it. Kiss me, and remember 
A little while our kisses . . . The spring passes, 
Weep not with April: take the flower of June, ’ 
Our son, Meredith, grows in Dinas Bran . 
Farewell, the darkness calls me. 


They cling together in a long embrace. 


Through the 


silence comes the sound of steps, and two Men of Harlech— 
dark shadows against the sky, come into view over the Pass. 
In silence Angarhed leaves Owen and takes her place between 
them—white between their dark, draped figures. They go 
down over the pass, and Owen walks slowly up to the skyline 


and stands there. 
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OWEN. 
I have dreamed a little while, 
Seen the flowers of God: 
Only in dreams men smile, 
Life is by dream-feet trod. 


Only the mountain stones, 
Under iny feet awake, 

Wait for the unbleached bones 
When the last dreams break. 


I have dreamed a little while 
And awaken in the night : 

Heal dreams or but beguile 
The lonely hours of light ? 


Only the long regret, 

The memory of lfe— 
Dream-kisses linger yet, 

On hands clenched in strife. 


I have dreamed a little while, 

Till the summer night was done: 
But I shall see her smile 

On the lips of her son. 


Only for me the long 
Dim hours of despair ; 
The hatred growing strong 
For the wild beast in his lair. 


For Harlech’s wolf of shame 
By the bitter Guinedth flood, 

I shall dream of roofs a-flame, 
Of chambers red in blood. 


I have dreamed: the dream is done, 
But awake my hate is bred : 

May the light of the sun 
Bleach the wide eyes of the dead ! 


Owen turns and stumbles down the pass towards the 
audience. The Spirits of Mereion rise and close over the pass. 
The light fades into darkness as they speak. 
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SPIRITS OF MEREION. 

There is no time upon the mountains, 
No sadness, no tears to echo death. 
Owen has prayed upon the mountains, 
Angarhed has gone down 
To the long grey town 
Of Harlech by the bitter western sea. 


The year has turned to silver on the mountains 
The heath withers still on Craig-y-Saeth : 
And the dark lake grows more dark, 
Black waters, black cliffs mark 
All the sorrow, all the weeping still to be. 


There 1s a sound of marching men rising and fading 
away in the distance as the Spints of Mereion speak. 


There comes the sound of many footsteps on the mountains, 
Comes the clash of arms as Edwal goes to war : 
Through the bitter winter day 
Goes the Dragon forth to slay, 
Goes the Wolf-pack where the peaceful meadows are. 


Now the Viking of the North is on the sea, 
Now the Scottish rover harries all the land : 
Britain bleeds beneath the sword 
Of the battle-eager lord, 

Till the Saxon king comes swiftly to the fray. 
At Brunanburgh the Saxon makes his stand— 
Over Dingesmere the beaten sea-wolves flee. 


Still the woods of Wirral hide them from the sun, 
Karen-Av beside the broad, untroubled Dee: 
The Imprisoned Waters glow 
Of the Mersey : long ships go 
By the narrow Walleia passage to the sea. 


Anlaf falls and Constantine, 
Edwal Voel has fled away : 
But the grey death shadows play 
Round the white limbs of men slain 
Round the War-graves on the plain : 
Rain has fallen and the sea spray salt with brine. 
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Winter lies round Dinas Bran 
On the lone Llangollen hill, 
And the grey sky mirrors still 
Owen’s heart and Owen’s love. 
He is marching now to Harlech in the darkness of the night, 
Round the mountains while the clouds grow dark above. 
In the sad heart hate and passion growing bright 
Fire the bitter deeds of man, 
Swallow mercy and allegiance in the night. 


Behind the Pass the sky glows redder and redder with a 
great burning, which remains there until the end of the following 
Scene. 


There is terror in the city by the sea ; 
Harlech wakes to find the foeman at the gate. 
Owen seeks Angarhed now 
Claims her love-troth, claims her vow 
In the name of Meredith the king to be. 

Men of Powys, Owen’s people, wreak their hate 
In Harlech. There is fire, 

War and terror mounting higher, 

Death and shame, 

Seering flame, 

And the spoils of man’s desire— 

And the clinging hands of evil and of fate. 


Many footsteps drawing nearer to the mountains ; 
Many tears that dew the heather on the mountains : 
Guinedth’s women led away 
At the ending of the day: 

Some in terror, weak with fear : 

Some with sorrow bowed and shame. 

But does Angarhed blame 

Owen’s love behind the sorrow 

Bright “ today’s’ most dark ‘‘ tomorrow ”’, 
And the fate of cruel slaughter drawing near ? 


There is no understanding on the mountains 
No hiding in the bosom of the mist. 
Where Angarhed came with joy, and others came 
Some willing, some in sorrow and in shame— 


’ 


MORWYNION II 


On the mountains, in the corners of the hills 

Where the Dark Lake waters moan, death-shadow-kiss’d— 
Darkness waits for love and life, 

For true lover and false wife— 

And forgetfulness to cover all their ills. 


The Spints of Mereion are again the mists clinging 
about the sides of the Pass as Owen and Angarhed come 
into sight from behind it, and stand against the glowing sky. 


OWEN. 
We bade farewell to summer on the mountains, 
Here where the mist lingers in the Pass : 
And here I bring you at the winter’s ending 
That we may stand beholding there behind us 
The ended bitterness of the cold hours 
Rising and flaming into nothingness, 
As Harlech flames—as Harlech flames die down. 


Here on the Pass we look towards the Eastward 
Where the sun will rise upon us as of old, 
Where love and youth and Spring await us still 
In the long happiness of Dinas Bran. 


ANGARHED. 

I am frightened of the shadows on the mountains, 
And the lake-mist clings like fetters to my feet— 
Owen, we cannot kindle our lost Spring 
Here in the bitter Winter of the world, 

There is blood flowing now in Guinedth land, 
It flows between our love and our desire 
Like a river of fire, a river of fierce fire 

That seers our happiness and turns our love 
To slow, scorched cinders of long bitterness. 


I am frightened of the shadows on the mountains, 
And when I turn to you for my protection 
And feel your strong arms round me as of old, 
They draw me downwards in the darkness, down 
Into the waters of the wild dead Lake, 
With the mist hanging to my feet—a stone. 
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OWEN. 

Harlech burns and blood is flowing there in Guinedth, 
Mereion echoes the shrill voice of woe, 
And all the night is clamorous with fear. 

Angarhed, when the sun rises in Powys, 
When we are come again to Dinas Bran, 
When Meredith runs to you, to his mother, 
The long lost one, and lifts to you in greeting 
His baby arms, and laughs and calls you “ darling ’’— 
Angarhed, you will wake then from a dream, 
Wake from the months of sorrow, from the shame 
Of Edwal’s arms and know all terror past. 


ANGARHED. 
The shame of Edwal’s arms . . . The fierce man kissing 
Unwilling flesh . . . the hot breath on my face... 


The drunken warrior king, Amarwdh’s son, 
Feasting in Harlech by the broken wall 

Where old Seithenyn feasted . . . Edwal Voel.. . 
I hated him, I wished that he would die, 

Or that I would ...that his strong arms would cease 
To have that power which made my body weak 

And melted all my strength to . . . Do not speak, 
Owen, of Edwal Voel ever again. 

He is the past, the lost dream half obscured 

Half fumbled for in the first hour of waking . . . 


OWEN. 

He will not come again: at Brunanburgh 
The men of Harlech lie where Anlaf lies, 
Where lie the men of Scots, the men of Danes. 
Aethelstan rides now from the silent field, 
In Legion-Chester feasts, the battle done, 
The old Welsh dragon is slain—I rule the land 
Which Roderic Mawr gave to his son my father, 
And to his son the sire of Edwal Voel. 

Harlech will be forgotten in the stones, 
The fire-cracked ruins by the bitter sea 
And Dwyryd flowing through the unpeopled valley. 
The women of Harlech with bound hands are marching 
To long captivity in Dinas Bran ; 
His day is ended: this new dawn is mine. 
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ANGARHED. 

The weeping of Harlech’s women on the mountains, 
The monotone of shame rising and falling 
Amid the unheeding stones . . . And I was taken 
From child and husband to another’s arms, 
Even as they . . . They come unwillingly, 
Weeping and hanging back . . . Are they all shrinking 
From the strong hands of the fierce Powys men ? 
Some of them leap to meet and know their hearts 
In the fierce truth of this distempered life .. . 


Owen, the wailing of the women of Harlech 
Turns to exulting laughter in the darkness ; 
Their voices echo between joy and sorrow 
Up from the dark, dark Lake on the mountain summit, 
The dark Lake where the mist shrouds the black water. 


I am frightened Owen, frightened of the echoes— 
Take me to Dinas Bran, the long night fades 
And day grows sickly over the distant plain. 


The wailing passes and the feet of men, 
Leaving the mountains to their silent watch. 
Owen, the echoes of the dismal Lake 
Breed terrors all unknown within my heart, 
Making the Lake a dark abode of terror, 
Making it evermore the Lake of Weeping. 


Owen and Angarhed come slowly down the Pass and 
go off. The Spints of Mereion take up their position across 
the Pass. The burning still reflects wn the sky, but fades at 
the end of ther speech, as a cold winter's dawn comes ub 
from the front. 


SPIRITS OF MEREION. 
Fate walks upon the summit of the mountains, 
In the dark lonely passes of Mereion. 
Edwal Voel from the battle comes again, 
Through the night, till night’s ending on the plain 
Of Guinedth shows the hill 
Of Harlech burning still. 
Blood yet flowing from the bodies of men slain. 
Men of Harlech from the battle come once more 
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To the castle on the lonely Guinedth shore 
Find a ruin, find their wives 

There no more: old men’s lives, 

Left to guard them, let in flame, let in gore. 

They are marching from the plain of Guinedth 
Marching through the twilight—far from Guinedth, 
Through the sickly dawn of morning, far from Harlech. 
Edwal Voel, fierce in hate, 

Like the dragon-power of fate, 

Leads the vengers through the passes of the mountains, 
Speeding onward through the passes of the mountains 
To slay the men of Powys ere they come 

To the rock of Dinas Bran, to their safe home. 


Through the speech comes the sound of the Men of 
Harlech marching in the distance, and, growing and fading 
with the sound, but always faint and distant, the tune of the 
“ March.” 


By the Nant-Col swiftly flowing, 

Where the red daylight is growing 

Men of Harlech onward going, 
Through Ardudwy’s Pass. 


All Mereion mountains ringing 
Echoes with the echo singing 
Death is near, 
Vengeance here, 
Fame of weeping to Morwynion bringing. 


Men of Harlech slain and slaying ; 
Youth grown old and young love greying, 
Fate for past delight now paying— 

Dark Morwynion lake. 


Silence falls when the tune 1s ended, and in silence the 
Spirits of Mereion float and eddy about the rocks. Then 
they begin again to speak. 


There is weeping, there is weeping on the mountains ; 
And the shadows of the grey morn linger there. 
The rain is weeping on the mountains 
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And the wind is sighing .. . 

Spirits of Mereion crying 

For faith shattered, for dreams flying 

From the wide eyes of the dying 

On the mountains where the grey wolves lair. 


Edwal Voel in the dark ways of Powys 
Falls on Owen and the young men of Powys : 
There is wailing in the long towns of powys, 
Dinas Bran shall see its sons ne’er again. 


Edwal Voel marches hither in the dawn, 
With the captive Owen yet awhile unslain. 
Edwal Voel leads the women back to Harlech, 
Leads the women to their lords back again. 


He is drawing near the passage of the mountains, 
Marching onward by the summit of the mountains. 
Over wild Arenig Fawr, 

Past the lonely Pryfydd tower, 
To Cwn Bychan here by Artro in the vale. 


Here lost love has ending 
In weeping and in fear— 
Dark Morwynion lying near, 
And the high cliffs darkly pending 
See in weeping, see the ending of the tale. 


Through the morning coming swiftly on the mountains, 
Through the mist about the lake 
Where the pale sunbeams scarce break, 
Fate wails onward round Morwynion in the mountains— 
Pain and death are soon forgotten on the mountains. 


The Spirits of Mereion are once more the mist clinging 
to the rocks as over the Pass come Edwal Voel and four men 
leading Angarhed and Owen as captives. 


EpDWAL VOEL. 
There can be no pursuit : the men are slain, 
And Powys is far distant. Wrexham is burning 
As Harlech burnt, and dead men lie about it. 
Halt here awhile, for we have words to speak 
That turn to deeds—life fades to silent death. 
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The soldiers draw away behind the rocks. Owen sits, 
being wounded, Angarhed stands “‘ down front,” and 
Edwal against the sky. 


OWEN. 
It is the dragon’s hour. Strike, king of Guinedth— 
King too of Powys—King now of all Wales. 
A cousin’s blood, running between the stones : 
A cousin’s wife once taken, taken again— 
Taken to wither in the dragon’s arms 
And die white-lipped before the morning hour. 


EDWAL VOEL. 

Fate armed the fang-wolf of this bitter strife— 
Fate, Owen—or love—or God—These are but names .. . 
Angarhed raising white arms in the mist 
Can bring strong men to death—burn Harlech town, 
Burn Wrexham, widow Powys: slay a king. 

Three suinmers since, we two were strong in love, 

As cousins should love, seed of Roderic Mawr, 
Kings, equal rulers of our land of Wales .. . 


OWEN. 

Angarhed, wandering in Llangollen woods, 
Skirting the bare slopes of high Dinas Bran .. . 
Angarhed with gown skirtled over the knee 
Leaping from stone to stone of angry Dee 
In Spring time . . . My Angarhed in the leaves 
Of early Summer: the pale sunshine weaves 
A veil about her: one stray lock of gold 
Trembling across her eyes . . . Strong arms that hold 
The young bright body all beloved that day, 

And loved all loving . . . Minutes that pass away, 
Leaving pain pregnant to the birth of hate. . . 

But Edwal Voel, high Guinedth’s potentate, 
Demands Angarhed . . . Lest my people die, 
Angarhed is taken from me . . . Cold hours lie 
Upon me—snow-drifts of decaying time 
That numb all reason: eyes rimmed red with rime 
See only hatred . . . Edwal Voel, men say, 

Falls with his host of men: pale Saxons slay 
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The dark-browed warriors by the imprisoning shore 
Of turgid Mersey. Dead men come no more 


In love or hate . . . Angarhed for an hour 
Rests in my arms . . . But her new bridal dower 
Comes swiftly . . . There is weeping on the mountains : 


The mists rise to cover death upon the mountains. 
EDwWAL VOEL. 

She has brought us both to sorrow on the mountains, 
Whose eyes seemed once clear fountains of her heart. 
Angarhed, young Llewelyn’s orphan child, 

Our cousin’s child—the power-match for a king . . . 

My slim captive weeping quietly in grey Harlech, 
Till her eyes cleared and the tangles of her hair 
Veiled them in following me about the hall— 

Veiled her eyes from the fire that burned in mine 
Till they burned with my own—set mine to burn. 


From behind the rocks to the right comes the sound of 
many women wailing in fear or sorrow ; their voices rising 
and falling like the wind in a dirge of death. 


EDWAL VOEL. 

The voice of sorrow rises on the mountains, 
From the dark still water of the Lake of Weeping, 
From Morwynion evermore the Lake of Weeping . . . 

The men of Harlech, the stern sons of pain 
Are drowning women . . . White arms plead in vain, 
Soft, shrinking bosoms, eyes behind light hair . 

Women of Harlech dying . . . Death is there 
In the black water where the rocks go down 
Into Morwynion . . . The false women drown 
Who went from Harlech gladly to the arms 
Of Powys men . . . The deep, deep lonely rock 
Below the cruel water: twilight grey 
At noontide : there the bridal bed shall be 
Of white dead brides . 

OWEN. 

The pale sun rises now beyond Trawsfynydd, 
But in the shadowed valley night is lingering— 

And night about my heart . . . I would not live, 
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Edwal, while you rest in grey Harlech town 
Beside Angarhed . . . She has brought this sorrow 
Upon us both . . . And I still love Angarhed . . . 
Her voice moves with the blood about my heart, 


And the blood blinds me, thinking of you and her . . . 


EpwaL VOEL. 

Owen, betrayed were you as I am betrayed : 
The voice that pulses in you stirs my heart— 
And her blood answered to mine as once to yours. . 

The Men of Harlech drown false women there 
In cold Morwynion: Angarhed’s bridal bed. 


OWEN. 
Dragon of Harlech—kill me, but do not deal 
In false, soul-biting words. 
Angarhed and falseness dwell as far apart 
As the Spring sun—from dark Morwynion Lake. 
The flowers are not false—the daffodil 
The violet in the valleys of my youth, 
The cowslips creaming all the meadow grass 
Down to the glittering pebbles of the Dee . . 
They are all false—false if Angarhed be false . . . 
False, false as light, as beauty, false as God... . 
Angarhed, all the beauty in my heart 
Wells up and trembles on your latest word . . . 
The evil, creeping things harbour in wait 
To fill it all . . . Tell me that Edwal lies ! 


EDWAL VOEL. 
Morwynion is hungry for Angarhed, 
The waters are calling for her now, 
The mists are waiting for Angarhed : 
Speak before dying. 


VOICES OF THE WOMEN OF HARLECH. 
Dying ! Woe! Ah, woe! 
OWEN. 
My heart is hungry for Angarhed, 
My soul is calling for her now: 
Do not slay the flowers, Angarhed, 
Love is dying. 


MORWYNION 


VOICES OF THE WOMEN OF HARLECH. 
Dying ! Woe! Ah, woe! 
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Angarhed has stood quite still all this while, her head 


bent ; now she raises her head, and speaks very quietly. 


ANGARHED. 
I am so tired, the voices of the world 
Whisper among the quiet mists in the mountains. 
I can remember, but not understand 
All hopes, all passions. Presently I shall sleep . . . 


Oh, let me sleep . . . I have lost all understanding . . . 


Owen, you ask me, am [J false or true ? 
If I am false, I am not false to myself. 
Yet I must answer that I am false to you. 
False, though your heart be dying. 


VOICES OF THE WOMEN OF HARLECH. 
Dying ! Woe, Ah, woe! 


ANGARHED. 
I have not lived for two and twenty years, 


And now Morwynion waits . . . I welcome Morwynion .. . 


But, Owen, when we trysted on the hills, 
Wandered together under the whispering leaves 
Beside the silver Dee—I was a girl, 

Scarcely awake to the heart beneath my bosom ; 
Walking with parted lips to drink of my life 

That the Spring brought me, rich in the Spring air. 

Owen, we dreamed together for an hour, 

A boy and a girl in the boyhood of the world. 
Each kiss was a new wonder made for dreams, 
And love was a poem laughing from our lips. 

But all dreams fade, Owen, all dreams must fade. 
Yes, though our child was born at Dinas Bran, 
The dream must fade, and all our simple world 
Before our eyes lie dying. 


VoICES OF THE WOMEN OF HARLECH. 
Dying! Woe! Ah, woe! 
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OWEN. 
We clung and parted here, Angarhed 
With bitter tears and simple vow— 
Was the dream ended there, Angarhed, 
Or was love dying ? 


VOICES OF THE WOMEN OF HARLECH. 
Dying! Woe! Ah, woe! 


ANGARHED. 
I was a child still, Owen, when we parted, 
And I went weeping to Edwal, and in fear : 
Yes Owen, in fear and horror thinking then 
Of other arms about me than your own... 
The year faded darkly in dark Harlech, 
And the arms of the dark lord were about me then. 
The dark arms crushing a white flower in dark night .. . 
I came to you in fear, in fear, Edwal ! 
You took me without pity, as a strong man takes 
The white maid dizzily reeling on the brink of life— 
But the power of your kisses woke me into life, 
Into life, Edwal, the strong bearded man’s kisses, 
The dark strong wolf who drank, and kissed, and slept. 
IT am tired, Edwal, so tired : and the dawn is cold. 
I have been alive, who must sleep in Morwynion. 
Do not keep me awake any longer : 
Let me die, whose heart is dying. 


VOICES OF THE WOMEN OF HARLECH. 
Dying! Ah! Oh! Ah! 
Woe! Woe! Ah, woe! Ah! 


OWEN. 
I do not understand, Angarhed : 
My love was all my life, all me. 
But you have taken my life, Angarhed, 
My heart is dead. 


VOICES OF THE WOMEN OF HARLECH. 
Dead! Dead! All dead! 
Ah—Oh! Oh... Ah—Oh! Oh! 


MORWYNION at 


EpDWAL VOEL. 

Go back to Dinas Bran, Owen, go back. 

The dawn is here, and she-wolves die with the night. 
We were friends once, Owen. Go, rule in Dinas Bran : 
Forget, as I shall strive to forget in Harlech. 

The false women are all dead in Morwynion, 

And the mist rises silently over Morwynion. 
The curlews cry over Mereion, 
Over the lonely mountains of Mereion. 

There is one place empty in Morwynion .. . 
Love must lie there . . . The evil of our hearts 
That grew from the seed of beauty. Hate and love, 
Death and the passion of life—we see all blindly, 
Following and finding for an hour 
Forgetfulness in the white arms of Angarhed. 

Peace on the tender bosom of our dreams. 

And when beauty grows too precious, passion too strong, 
We must crush the lovely thing not understood, 

And seek, through tears, the lonely, bitter dawn. 


Edwal Voel turns and beckons across the Pass. Two 
soldiers come into sight, he points to Angarhed. They come 
forward and lead her unresisting to the summit. They pause 
there, and then go down out of sight. Edwal Voel stands 
on the rock looking down to Morwynion behind tt. The wind 
is rising, and the distant feet of the Men of Harlech marching 
home is audible, the tune of the march a ghost of sound behind 
the wind. Owen crouches on the ground until the soldiers 
have gone, and then creeps up to the Pass and kneels against 
the sky-line. The Spirits of Mereion drift down between the 
vocks and the stage-front, swaying as mist sways, and hiding 
Owen from time to time. 


THE SPIRITS OF MEREION. 
There is dawn upon the summits of the mountains, 
And the weeping dies away with the mist. 
Time does not dwell upon the mountains 
And all sorrow fades with night, forgotten soon. 
They have gone, they have gone with the night 
Owen mourns for the broken flowers of youth ; 
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Edwal Voel turns again 

To the Castle of the plain 

To Harlech where the long waves curling white 

Hide lost Guinedth, hide lost youth from men’s sight. 


On the lonely hill of steep Dinas Bran 
Owen dwells through the sorrow of the years, 
And the wounds heal when the days 
Turn to Autumn—peaceful days, 

As his son, Angarhed’s son, becomes a man. 


There is no time upon the mountains : 
All the ages of brief man, all his tears 
Fade like shadows, come and pass 
As the dawn-dew stars the grass, 
And is fled when the hour of noontide nears. 


There is not any time upon the mountains : 
Owen’s children rule in turn the Saxon’s land. 
Dinas Bran is cold bare stones, 

And the grey sea water moans 
Round Harlech’s hollow castle on the strand. 


The mist (1.e. the Spinits of Mereton) eddies and curls 
up over the Pass, hiding Owen, hiding Edwal Voel, during 
the last speech. Now the mist subsides again, and the two 
men have gone. The Pass is empty as at the beginning of the 
play. As the light fades, the Mist clings about the rocks on 
either side, the Vorces growing fainter, fading into the growing 


music of the haunting Welsh tune : 


SPIRITS OF MEREION. 
There is no time upon the mountains, 
And the old tales but cling there for a day : 
Old, strange faiths of Wales long dying 
In the dawn of death are flying ; 
In the mountains Arthur slept, 
But no voice shall end his sleeping, 
And the dark still Lake of Weeping 
Holds no horror in the day ; 
For the old faiths pass away 
And the old tears long are wept . . . Long tears wept. 


THE THOUGHT OF BLAKE 
By Arland Ussher 


ILLIAM BLAKE’S real name, as it now seems to be 
established, should have been O’Neill—just as Hitler’s 
should have been Schicklgruber. Blake’s grandfather 

was an Irish Jacobite rebel “‘ on the run,”’ who removed to London, 
where he married and—for reasons of prudence—took his wife’s 
name. These accidents of nomenclature can change history. If 
Blake had been called O’Neill, he might have grown up to be an 
Irish patriot instead of a mystic and been hanged in ’08; as it 
was he seems not to have given his Irish origins a thought. If 
Hitler had been named Schicklgruber he would assuredly never 
have been anything at all. | 

The question of Blake’s nationality, like that of Swift’s, 
has been the subject of much acrimonious argument. But I do 
think that Blake had two qualities—or defects—which are 
recognisably Irish. Firstly his arrogant introvertedness, which 
he shares with such different men as Swift and Joyce. There is 
something ingrowing in the Irish temperament which drives 
our men of genius towards mysticism, in the bad as well as in the 
good sense. Swift’s temper was very alien to mysticism, but his 
vision of man as the Yahoo attains to a really cosmic grandeur 
and significance. Blake also wrote fairy-tales (the best of his 
‘Prophetic Books ’’ are nothing more), tho’ his villain-of-the- 
piece was not Man but the Human Reason—the great idol of his 
century. Swift however was enough of a rationalist to be always 
cleay ; perhaps his burning desire to insult the race compelled 
him to clarity, tho’ in his correspondence with his friends he was 
much given to unintelligible word-twisting and the invention 
of nonsense-names. A nearer parallel to Blake is James Joyce ; 
both of them retreated further into their Subconscious as they 
grew old. Joyce was too much a son of the Catholic Church to 
see himself as a prophet ; but he, also, in words which ring like 
Blake’s, spoke of his task of “ forging in the smithy of his soul 
the uncreated conscience of his race.”’ es 

The second quality in Blake which I think is Irish is that 
described in the popular expression about “a cow that gives good 
milk and then kicks over the pail”; our national habit of doing 
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a thing with minute care and then spoiling it. It can be seen even 
in such a careful worker as W. B. Yeats. Many of his best poems 
seem to finish badly or break in two in the middle. Blake was 
anything but slovenly; his MSS. are said to be full of erasures 
and corrections; but if any piece of nonsense-jingle came into 
his head, down it would go—even in the middle of a perfect lyric. 
With us Irish there is hardly even one step from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. This transition can be quite conscious and deliber- 
ate, and then the effect is one of irony—as in Blake’s greatest work 
‘The Marriage of Heaven and Hell ”’ ; but it is too often involun- 
tary and quite unconscious, and then the effect is one of mere 
absurdity. A good example of the absurdity is to be seen in Blake’s 
last and most formidable works “ Milton’’ and “ Jerusalem,” 
which are prefaced by the magnificent song about building 
Jerusalem in England’s green and pleasant land, and which proceed 
among other curiosities to an apportionment of the English, 
Welsh and Irish counties among the tribes of Israel—a catalogue 
which covers many pages. 

Blake had also, I think, another defect—quite unconnected 
with his Irish ancestry. It has been much discussed whether 
he literally saw the Beings which he drew. It is my impression 
that he did—and it was most unfortunate that he did. It gave 
him a reputation for craziness or oddity which has persisted almost 
to the present ; and it injured his performance as an artist. It 
seems there are people in the world who see the strangest things ; 
according to some they really see spirits, others say materialised 
thoughts (their own or other people’s), a third and more recent 
school explains it more simply by projections from the Subcon- 
scious. These people are not necessarily nor usually persons of 
great intellect or deep imagination ; to confuse such phenomena 
with true artistic or even ‘‘ mystic’ vision—as Blake constantly 
did—is simply another form of the materialism which he 
denounced, and often unjustly denounced, in naturalistic artists ; 
it is also a reinforcement of the vulgar error that art is concerned 
with illusion and not with truth. Blake was really the opposite 
of a moon-struck fantaisiste,; he was industrious, colossally 
energetic and quite humanly vain and bad-tempered He was also, 
incidentally, one of the greatest minds who have ever existed : 
so that it is unfortunate, to say the least, that his chief students 
should be the sort of people who belong to Occultist circles and 
Theosophic Brotherhoods, 
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Most people, I fancy, will demur—even at the present day 
—to my putting Blake among the greatest, and will think it the 
result of uncritical enthusiasm. It is of course all too easy to be 
enthusiastic about an enthusiast. I am quite aware that many 
of his drawings are as weak as those of Louis David, that much of 
his poetry is as turgid as his unfortunate models—McPherson’s 
Ossian and the Apocalypse, that his occasional prose and verse 
were often didactic, dull or merely silly. But he could paint 
pictures almost worthy to be placed beside Tintoretto’s ‘“ Origin 
of the Milky Way,” he could write lyrics more fresh and delicate 
even than Herrick’s, and he coined countless aphorisms and sayings 
which are among the best of their genre—comparable to those of 
Heraclitus, Lao Tse, or Nietzsche. This is a very remarkable 
combination indeed ; I can think of no other men of genius with 
an equal range, except perhaps (in their different ways) Leonardo 
da Vinci and Goethe. And this is entirely to leave out of account 
those explorations into the Subconscious which constitute the 
obscure drama of his Prophetic Books; ruins, if one will, but I 
should rather say quarries. The fact that he left some merely-silly 
productions is partly to be explained by the fact that he was a 
stranger to the uses of a waste-paper basket. And even when the 
poetry is bad and the drawings not-so-good, almost any page of 
Blake is a beautiful piece of design. I think there is nothing I 
would rather possess than a Ist Edition of one of the Prophetic 
Books (there were no 2nd Editions anyway !). Perhaps it is not 
fantastic to see in his beautiful craftsmanship another result 
of his Irish lineage ; he was, in a way, the last of the Celtic 
illuminators, and had Byzantinism in the blood. 


It has often been said ‘‘ If Blake had been educated, travelled, 
admired, what a stupendous artist he might have been!” And 
no doubt that is true. But I have a strong suspicion that the man 
of genius who does not get what he wants manages to want what 
he gets ; in other words, his unconscious self bends his conditions 
to his purposes. As Blake himself phrased it, “The ruins of Time 
build mansions in Eternity.” If Blake had been educated, travelled, 
admired, he might have been a more perfect artist, but he would 
probably have had less to say to us today. Wordsworth, who 
had the advantages which Blake lacked, has little to say to us 
today; and he, after all, produced just as much bad verse as 
Blake. 

D 
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Well, the reader may be asking impatiently, what had Blake 
to say? My answer is that he proclaimed, nearly two hundred 
years before the world was ready to receive it, the religion of 
esthetic perception—the justification of the cosmos, not by 
faith or works, but by artistic vision—the recognition of the artist 
as organ of truth in succession to the priest and the scientist. He 
belonged to a class of men whom it has always been very difficult 
to place—the artist-philosophers ; Nietzsche in the next century 
was another, D. H. Lawrence in our century a third. It is my 
belief that we shall more and more come to recognise them as the 
only true philosophers, now that the abstract ratiocination which 
Blake denounced—when he raged against ‘‘ Newton, Bacon and 
Locke ’’—has so evidently come to a dead end. The artist- 
philosophers are those who turn back to the oldest myths and 
mysteries of mankind for expressions of the truths that cannot be 
expressed in logical language—that is to say, the only truths 
of deep import. Now Blake was absolutely immersed in what we 
may call the underground religious tradition—the tradition 
which has handed down, mixed inevitably with a great deal of 
hocus-pocus, the more dangerous and daring truths—truths 
frowned upon alike by the moralists of the official churches and 
the logicians of the official schools of philosophy. This tradition 
reaches from the Jewish Cabbalists and the Greek Orphics to the 
Early Christian Gnostics, the medieval Cathars, and later the Masons 
and Rosicrucians ; under the comparative tolerance of the 18th 
Century these strange sects—or their rather degenerate descendants 
—fairly swarmed. This is a fascinating subject, and anyone who 
studies it needs to have a strong head not to have it turned, as 
Blake’s magnificent head was nearly turned ; but I think he also 
found in the underground tradition what the psychologists are 
discovering today in the Subconscious—the originals patterns of 
Being. And on the other hand he was deeply concerned, as no 
other mystic that I know of has been concerned, with the modern 
problem of Knowledge. He often used language almost identical 
with that of Bishop Berkeley, though he meant a little more by it 
than the good Berkeley did. For Blake, theology and epistemology 
were one ; there is in him not only Berkeley but also Hegel, as 
where he said “ Without Contraries is no Progression,’ and 
spoke of “ Destroying the Negation to redeem the Conttaries.”’ 
Like Hegel, he regarded the material or “‘ vegetative ’’ world as 
consisting in the thoughts of a Mind, and philosophy as a re- 
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thinking of the Thought of God. Only that he would never have 
used the word “ philosophy ”’ which in his day (as, largely, in 
ours) meant the Aristotelian-Lockian tradition; and in general 
he repudiated “Thought,” opposing to it the conception of 
“ Imagination ’’—a word which Hegel, the professor, would have 
recoiled from, but which might have saved him from a world ot 
misunderstanding if he had employed it for that faculty which 
abolishes the antinomies of Reason. 
_ I think that the course of modern philosophy has been, accord- 
ing as one views it, a Rake’s Progress or a Franciscan discarding 
of ancestral possessions. First Locke (Blake’s special bugbear) 
showed that our sensations were merely subjective and illusory ; 
Matter no doubt existed, but colour, scent, sound—in fact nearly 
everything we associate with it—were, so to speak, ‘“‘just a 
rumour.’’ Taking up the good work, Berkeley really knocked 
the bottom out of Perception itself. Berkeley said in effect ‘‘ Take 
away that bauble, Matter! If colour, scent, sound, etc. are 
subjective, if the Mind has created them, what need is there any 
longer for any mysterious Something outside of us? ’”’ Close on 
his heels came Hume and threw Cognition after Sensation and 
Perception. “‘ Very good,” said Hume to Berkeley, more or Jess, 
“but how do you know you have a Mind? All you know is that 
things seem to happen, but it may all be a dream without sense or 
coherence.”” Hume’s philosophy was really man-of-the-world 
scepticism pushed to the limit—an exact analogue of the flippancy 
and boredom of Versailles, where indeed Hume was very much 
at home. After him came the French Revolution and the earnest- 
minded Kant—that real revolutioniser of Thought. Kant had the 
best intentions, but, as with most revolutionists, his reconstruction 
was less impressive than his preliminary demolition—he pulled 
down the very walls of the Mind, our Intuitions of Time and Space, 
which even Hume had left standing. That was the end—the close 
of the Ancien Régime, in the world, and in the Mind of Man. 
And so we come to Hegel. Hegel is the last of the great 
philosophers vieux style, the last of the great line of Pure Thinkers 
which started with Plato. Hegel really turned his back on 
Rationalism and took a full header into Mysticism ; but he still 
talked the language of Reason, and this confusion is what makes 
his writings seem so queer and perverse. Beginning from the 
premiss of all mystics that the Outer World and the Inner World 
are as Shadow and Substance, he invented a strange inverted 
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“Logic” to explain how the Absolute Mind thinks its way into 
Matter, just as the Human Mind thinks its way back to the 
Absolute. But it is too orderly and symmetrical; it leaves out 
something, and what it leaves out is individuality, the beauty 
and uniqueness of Particulars. And so Hegel, after being for half 
a century as completely accepted as Blake was completely ignored, 
is now even less read than he, outside of universities ; and with 
the failure of his attempt to pour the new wine of Mysticism into 
the old jar of Abstract Thought, philosophy has died. Worse, 
it has fallen into the hands of the Pedants and the “ Practical 
Men ’’—the Logical Positivists who say that Truth is a matter of 
words, and the Pragmatists who say that it is “ wot works.” 
But I think we are beginning to feel that without some deeper 
answer than these to the question “What is Truth?” both 
speech and action are no more than meaningless fuss ; in short, 
Pilate has been allowed the last word long enough. 

Thus philosophy has had to go back to the Gods. It is 
rediscovering them through our modern exploration of the Sub- 
conscious ; they are what the school of Jung calls the Archetypes— 
the great Continents of the Soul (or as the moderns prefer to call 
it, the Psyche), the poles around which all our life turns. In the 
greatest modern fiction—in Proust, in Joyce, in Thomas Mann, 
in D. H. Lawrence—we feel the connection of these states like a 
subterranean flowing music, to which the patterns of our individual 
lives must willy-nilly adjust themselves. It is indeed in a sense a 
“ logic,” as Hegel called it, but of too subtle a nature to be reduced 
to the rules and categories of a verbal dialectic. It is what men in 
their hearts have always longed for—something greater than their 
trivial conscious purposes, an immanent Design. And now we 
are making a remarkable discovery: that the patterns which 
psychology is revealing in the depths of each one of us are closely 
similar to the patterns which the “ underground religious tra- 
dition ’’ has had knowledge of, under all sorts of disguises, from the 
most ancient times—and which are elaborated, with superhuman 
complexity and subtlety, in the Prophetic Books of Blake. 

That is why I think Blake is a living force to-day, while 
Locke, Kant, Hume and even Bishop Berkeley are spent forces ; 
why Blake’s simple remark “‘ To the man of Imagination Nature 
is itself Imagination ” is the end of a thread that may lead us— 
as Blake also said somewhere—‘ to Jerusalem’s gate.” That is 
something more than Locke’s view that Nature is a simple extended 
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Substance, or Berkeley’s that it is the sum-total of the Ideas of 
Minds, or Kant’s that it is a museum of unknowable Things-in- 
themselves, or Hegel’s that it is the Absolute’s eternal argument 
with Itself, or Professor Whitehead’s that it is a ‘‘ concrescence 
of prehensions.” It is not Idealism or Panlogism—you can call 
it if you like Pansymbolism. 

Blake lived in London, and he had not the advantage—like 
Wagner or W. B. Yeats—of a mythology ready to his hand. 
He was born in the Calvinistic Middle Class of 18th Century 
England, and he knew Orthodox Christianity only in its most 
repellent form. In these circumstances he had to construct his 
own mythology and his own system of belief, with no help but 
that of the “underground tradition” which I have already 
referred to; those of us who have known some occultists know 
how easily their doctrines shade into Satanism. It is therefore 
not surprising if he seized on the Gnostic idea that the Jehovah 
of the Old Testament, the Maker of this World, was in fact the 
Devil—a cruel lawgiver. But the interesting thing is that he 
gave to this dubious dogma a poetical and very profound inter- 
pretation of his own, in agreement with—though far surpassing— 
the philosophical thought of his century. The worid seen under 
the aspect of Reason—the world of matter or mass or force or 
legality or duty—was under the dominion of Satan; the same 
world seen under the aspect of Imagination—in its ‘ Minute 
Particulars ’»—was the Kingdom of Jesus. As Jesus saves the soul 
by Love, so the artist redeems the world by “ cleansing the doors 
of Perception.””’ Love—or Imaginative Perception—was the 
proof of the existence of the external world, the proof which the 
philosophers have so far failed to find; or rather, it was itself 
that existence. As Berkeley put it, ‘‘ to be is to be perceived ” ; 
only Berkeley, I am afraid, meant merely rational perception— 
the idea of a primrose as no more than a primrose, such as a 
botanist might have passed as such after brief inspection— 
and so he would have fallen under Blake’s displeasure. 

Reason, then, personified as “ Urizen’’ is the hero-villain 
of Blake’s cosmology ; but a villain who, like Goethe’s Faust, 
is saved in the end; because of course Reason is also a member 
of the Holy Family of functions and to damn him utterly would be 
to plunge into the melodrama of Manicheanism—a mistake 
which has always been the danger of the “ underground religious 
tradition.” Thus Blake sometimes refers to Urizen, paradoxically, 
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as ‘‘ the Mercy of Eternity,”’ because in creating the “ Mundane 
Shell” of Time and Sin, of Moral and Physical Law, he saved 
the other gods from falling headlong into anarchy and nonentity, 
and Law is only evil when it is worshipped as an end-in-itself, 
what the philosophers call a normative and not a regulative concept. 
Urizen is the grim and rather grand old man who stalks through 
the designs of Blake—now*measuring out the heavens with a 
compass, now engraving the rubrics of the Law on stone tablets 
in the midst of a dismal forest, now seated in deep gloom on a 
green weedy rock surrounded by an apocalyptic ‘‘ Ancient 
Mariner ”’ sort of sea. He is Age as seen by the Child that was 
Blake—the Eternal ‘“‘ Old Man ”’ of Freud, at once the Cause and 
the punishment of Sin, who drives the bitter nails of Custom and 
Adult Reason into the tender flesh of growing Life. From a formal 
point of view he has been better drawn by Michelangelo and many 
others; but Michelangelo never tried to express the surrealistic 
dread. 

But Urizen, though he is the most deeply felt of Blake’s 
creations, is of course only one member of the team; for indeed 
Blake’s pantheon tends to swarm and proliferate like the Hindu 
mythology. We can distinguish however four protagonists ; the 
names of the other, more divine, three are Tharmaz, Luvah and 
Urthona (sometimes called Los, which is simply Old Sol written 
backwards). Together they represent the Eternal Fourfold of the 
Occultists, standing as you please for the four points of the compass, 
the four great races, the traditional four poles of the human being— 
head, heart, loins and womb—and correspondingly very exactly 
to Dr. Jung’s four functions of the psyche—thougbt, feeling, 
sensation and intuition. Each of these figures divides rather 
bewilderingly into a male and a female—the ‘‘ Emanation ”’ ; 
and the permutations of the four gentlemen and of the four ladies— 
who show a decided tendency to become detached from their 
partners, leaving them in the acid state of ‘‘ Spectres ’’—constitute 
the confused octangle-drama of these books. All this however 
seems to be true and profound, not only on the banal social but 
on the psychological plane ; the separation of the Anima from the 
Ego, which in consequence turns into a ‘‘ Shadow,’’ (corresponding 
perfectly to Blake’s Emanation and Spectre), and its irregular 
attachment to one of the repressed Functions, is the essence 
of the “‘ complexes” disentangled by Dr. Jung. And that this 
parellelism: is not an accident is shown by the absolute psycho- 
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logical rightness with which Blake distinguishes his personifications 
and follows their headlong progress. Their history is told above 
all in the work called “‘ Vala, or the four Zoas,” which is the epic 
of the usurpation and ultimate reclamation and forgiveness of 
Urizen. 

In spite of its somewhat adult themes, I believe ‘‘ the Four 
Zoas ’’ would be an admirable book for children. Blake himself 
said that only children understood his prophecies; and there 1s 
a story that the child of one of his friends, seeing it lying on the 
table, exclaimed eagerly ‘‘Oo my! The Four Zoos! Sounds 
good!” Indeed, like the Old Testament—also a favourite book 
with children—it contains a plentiful assortment of fierce beasts, 
all naturally charged with significance for the psychologist. For 
the general run of adult readers the Prophetic Books just don’t 
come off; they are too cloudy and too noisy, too unreal—or, I 
should say, not artistically realised. They include many passages 
of great beauty—but what long poem by a major poet does not ? 
In general, they are full of roaring, howling and groaning ; when 
the characters sing they sing finely, but always at the tops of 
their voices. After a few pages an ordinary reader is completely 
deafened and nauseated ; tho’ this is not to say, of course, that 
these works will not always remain a Feast for the Few, like 
Browning’s Sordello or Hegel’s Phenomenology. 

The above remarks, however, do not apply at all to Blake’s 
two unquestionable masterpieces—‘‘ The Book of Thel”’ and 
“The Marriage of Heaven and Hell.” ‘ The Book of Thel”’ is 
as beautiful as the Greek myth of Demeter confiding her sorrow 
to the flowers, and it is clothed in words as fresh and shining as 
those of the immortal ‘‘ Songs of Innocence’”’; among others, 
it contains the lovely line ‘‘ Image of weakness, art thou but a 
worm? I see thee like an infant wrapped in the lily’s leaf.” 
Entirely different but equally perfect is ‘“ The Marriage of Heaven 
and Hell ’’—a succession of humorous fantasies interspersed with 
crackers of wisdom which are yet never mere “ wisecracks,” as 
audacious as Bernard Shaw and (I need hardly say) rather more 
profound. It is a good illustration of the universality of Blake 
at his best, that he could combine the sweetness of * The Book of 
Thel’’ and the pungency of the “ Marriage.” _ 

In conclusion, here are two short verses, which between 
them contain very nearly the whole of Blake. The one shows him 
to be a psychologist who had little to learn from Freud; the 
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other, a Milton who has come out the other side of the infernal 
regions and truly regained Paradise. Both are fine poetry, but 
both give one the feeling that they are only just saved from fiasco. 


i) 
Her fingers number every nerve 
Even as a miser counts his gold ; 
She lives upon his shrieks and cries, 
And she grows young as he grows old. 
Till he becomes a bleeding youth, 
And she becomes a Virgin bright ; 
Then he rends up his manacles 
And binds her down for his delight. 


II 
Truly, my Satan, thou art but a dunce, 
And dost not know the Garment from the Man. 
Every Harlot was a Virgin once, 
Nor canst thou ever change Kate into Nan. 
Thou who art worshipped by the Names Divine 
Of Jesus and Jehovah, thou art still 
The Son of Morn in weary Night’s decline, 
The lost Traveller’s Dream under the Hill. 


POTTS PECCAVI 


By Florence Hackett 


ELIA POTTS sniffed as she glanced towards the fire. It was 
M not the sight of the fire that made her sniff, it was her 
adenoids and the sight of the man who was seated in the 
armchair before the fire. Except to eat or sleep, he hadn’t stirred 
from the chair for the past three days. 
She walked around the room flicking at the furniture with 
the grey duster which she carried in her hand. 
“Ye may think it a fine thing to be sittin’ there the whole 
day long, but I’m tired of it. Tired I’m tellin’ ye.” Her long 
upper lip puckered over her false teeth. She went on: “If ye 
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vor half a man ’tis out sweepin’ the snow off the side-walk ye’d 
= 

‘“ What’re ye sayin’?”’ His voice was gruff. 

‘“ The snow an’ it inches deep before the shop door.” 

“Twill melt. ’Twill go in its own good time. What harm is 
it doin’ ye ?’”’ He looked around at her, his eyes narrowing. He 
scratched his double chin with his thumb-nail. 

“No harm at all, but I tell ye this, you’ll soon have to get 
a move on an’ get up out of that. Soon ye’ll have no fire to sit at.” 
Again she made a sniffing sound. 

“No fire. What do ye mean ? ” 

‘“ There’s only what wood will start the fire in the mornin’ 
an’ as for the turf, ye could count the sods in the place.” 

“ No timber, no turf, ye say, an’ all I bought in the autumn ? ”’ 

“Go down to the cellar an’ see for yerself if ye don’t believe 
me,” she said, wagging her head. 

“What a time ye choose to speak about it,” he said angrily. 

“Ye’d be twice as warm an’ ye down in the shop. Ye could 
walk about there,’ she answered. 

“ Bah!” he snorted, waving his hand. “‘Can’t ye talk sense ? 
Down in the shop indeed. What’d I do down in the shop an’ not 
a Christian that was ever known, born, or seen, in the street. 
Are ye mad?” 

“Ye’d find somethin’ to do there.”’ 

His voice rose. “‘ A nice idiot I’d look walkin’ around a cold 
shop twirlin’ me thumbs an’ I half perished. Shop indeed, little 
of a shop there’s about it now. Butter an’ bacon scarce, an’ them 
damn ration cards... As for whiskey—’’ Mr. Potts’ small 
beady eyes glinted, he waved his hands again, he talked on. “ If 
tis a thing that they want to come in let them rap on the door.” 
He sat up straight in the chair, a hand on each of his pudgy 
knees. He sucked into his mouth the ends of his long, faded 
moustache. ‘Let her barge,’ he thought, not an inch from the 
fire would he stir. No, not one inch. 

Melia watching him out of the corner of her eye saw the red 
blood mounting to his bulging forehead. She changed her tune, 
her voice lost something of its shrillness. 

“Isn’t it a fright the timber to run out now, an’ the dangerous 


cold weather that’s in it ?”’ 
E 
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“Twas wasted, aye or stolen, it couldn’t be all gone.’’ He 
moved to the edge of the chair, he rubbed his stubby nose with 
the back of his hand, it was nosy weather. 

‘Ye can go down to the cellar an’ see for yerself if ye don’t 
believe me.’’ She knew it was a safe thing to say. Never once 
since she had come to the house had he been down the steep cellar 
steps. He was too fat for the narrow stairs. 

Melia continued : “I suppose we'll have to do with a tea- 
dinner.’’ She plopped down on the hearthrug at his feet. 

“What’s that ye say ?”’ 

‘““T’ll boil the kettle here.’’ She poked the fire with the bit 
of bent iron which served as a poker. ‘‘ Aggie says the fire in the 
kitchen is nearly quinched.” 

Ambrose Potts shrugged his fat rounded shoulders. He 
turned up the collar of his Sunday overcoat which he was wearing. 
He drew the scarf closer around his neck, then he spat into the 
fire. He shivered ; the room felt arctic. Cold, and snow, and ice, 
everywhere, and a tea-dinner. It was just like Melia to have a 
tea-dinner on a day like this. Two pounds of steak smothered 
with onions was the dinner a man would want to-day. 

“Bah!” he said as he stood up. He shook his legs to get his 
trousers down over his knees. “‘ Bah!”’ he said again, as shoving 
chairs out of his way he crossed over to the window. The sun 
shone out. He hated the clear bright light which came into the 
room. He was sick of the unnatural brightness of the glittering 
snow outside. He tugged at the blind, to darken the room and 
shut out the sight of the white roofs opposite was his idea. The 
blind, flyblown and perished, tore away, leaving the lath in his 
hand. “ Damn !”’ he said as he flung it to the ground. ‘“‘ Damn! ”’ 

Melia, self-satisfied, smiled to herself from her place on the 
hearthrug. The thought of the tea-dinner had got a move on 
him. She guessed it would, he lived for nothing but eating. He 
was a man whose belly was his God. She sniffed contentedly. 
She was aware of the tumult in his breast. 

“Has it stopped snowing ?”’ she asked. 

“Stopped ? ’Twill never stop, bad luck from it. No one ever 
saw the like.” 

Melia spoke again from her place on the hearthrug. 

“IT must see an’ get a shovel after the dinner an’ clear away 
the snow from the pavement in front of the shop. ’Tis a show 
the way it is.”’ 
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' Ambrose plodded heavily across the room ; the glasses 
tinkled on the sideboard as Reteced it. He was aitvente with 
vexation, he banged the door after him as he went out. 

That woman,’ he muttered as with hand on rail he slid 
clumsily down the stairs. ‘‘ That woman will be the death of me— 
she’d be equal to goin’ out on the street to make a show of me. 
Aye, sweepin’ an’ shovellin’, lettin’ on be the way that I never 


sa 


did anythin’. 


* * * co 


_ Melia crept to the sitting-room door, she listened for a few 
minutes at the keyhole, then she opened the door softly and 
tiptoed out on to the passage. Down to the shop he had gone, 
she heard him now taking the iron bar from the door. She felt 
the sudden gush of icy air come up the stairs. Quickly she went 
back. She settled the books under the broken leg of the armchair, 
she sat down in it. She smiled and winked as she heard the sound 
of the shovel scraping the pavement, then she stretched out her 
hands towards the flames and sniffed again. 

Ambrose breathed hard as he shovelled the snow away. He 
spat constantly. He rather liked the work now that he had got 
started ; after about five minutes he took off his scarf, then after 
another few minutes he took off his overcoat. He clapped his 
hands around his body, then he spat on them as he took up the 
shovel again; except for his hands he was hot now all over. 
He shovelled for a good bit, then he brushed away the snow that 
he had loosened. It surprised him the huge quantity there was ; 
the snow was inches deep and frozen, never in living memory had 
the like of it been seen. He got more used to the glaring whiteness. 
He felt happier now that he had ceased to shiver from the cold ; 
there was a little warmth in the sun. He felt safe down here. 

‘Even if ’tis a thing that she follows me itself,’ he muttered 
‘she won’t stay long, few could stick the icy cold an’ they not 
working.’ Cres 

Suddenly his thoughts were interrupted ; he rested his chin 
on hands clasped on the top of his shovel and gazed on to the road. 
What was it? Where had it come from? Hot now for the first 
time for a week, he wiped the sweat from his forehead. 

This figure had not been here when he came out, of that he 
was sure, perfectly sure. Stranger still it had not been here ten 
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minutes ago. He must go see about it ; it was most mysterious 
how it had come there all in a minute. He took hold of his shovel 
and fixed his coat on top of it, then his hat and scarf, carefully 
he balanced them against the wall. He must look into this, this 
thing like a white pillar which had so suddenly sprung up not 
twenty yards away from him. It was uncanny. There was no 
doubt of that. No doubt at all. He took a piece of string from 
his pocket ; bending down he tied it around his torn goloshes, 
and groaning under the weight of his fat he plodded carefully 
out onto the roadway. Soon he reached the pillar. It was his 
own height but in the icy whiteness of the face there was something 
sinister. Something which frightened him and made his heart 
beat faster. 

“ Strange,’’ he muttered. ‘“‘ Very strange.’’ Where had this 
thing come from? It hadn’t been here long, he could swear that, 
Then something happened. “Gosh! Goch!” he muttered as he 
clutched with both his arms at this white statue in the snow. 
His feet had slipped on the icy base, try as he would he could 
get no foothold. Then he discovered that he was gripped by 
something. He could not free his arms. 

His body heat had thawed the frozen mass, then it must have 
frozen again, and here he was now attached to the statue. He was 
firmly attached. So firmly that it appeared as if he would never 
be able to move away from it again. God, this was awful. His 
arms even he could not move. He tried to struggle, he tried to 
wriggle, but it was useless, only his head was free, his body could 
not stir one inch. 

Dark were the deep eye sockets. Wide was the grin which 
was on that snow white face. He breathed hard, hoping that his 
warm breath would thaw the frozen image, but the breath, like 
steam, which came from his mouth made not the slightest change 
in that grim face. 

He had been hot when first he reached the image. He was 
cold now, cold and petrified with fear. Yes, he was frozen to 
the image ; his arms clasped around it were stuck so tight together 
that no movement of his would get a stir out of them. There was 
warmth in the sun now, it strengthened his desire to live. 

_ “Let go, ye Rip, let go I say.”” Frenzied he tried to wriggle. 
His words had no effect, the figure remained unmoved. 

Where was Melia, he wondered. From morning to night she 

was after him, but now, now when he wanted her for the first. time 
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in his life, she was nowhere to be seen. He called her name. 
“ Melia, Melia !’’ He almost shrieked it in his anguish. No answer 
came. All around lay the brilliant, glittering, dazzling snow. 
There was not a sound to be heard, not a soul to be seen. 

He stopped struggling. It was no use. He was gripped too 
tightly, he was held as if in a vice. He was powerless, he could 
only wait for help. Could he live until it came ? Surely, oh surely, 
he would not have to wait in this position until he was overtaken 
by death. 

Then something happened. Slowly, quietly, stealthily, 
almost imperceptibly the figure started to revolve. He realized 
it when he saw his shop over the frozen shoulder of the statue. 
His back had been turned to it. Now he saw it again, saw the 
clear bit of pavement, one dark patch amidst the glaring white. 

Window-sills, roofs, everywhere with the exception of that 
one patch were so white and brilliant that it pained his eyes. 
He gazed at his shop, wildly he looked up at the windows, then 
slowly his shop vanished as the figure revolved once more. His 
shop came into view again. Once, twice, three times, he did not 
know how often. And then it vanished from his sight. Further 
and further he was getting away from it, quietly, evenly, slowly, 
the statue went gliding on. 

Suddenly a thought came to his mind, a thought which 
stunned him. Down at the end of the winding street lay the river. 
He had seen that river some days ago, a river in spate. Amidst 
a group of people he had stood watching it. Men jeered and made 
facetious remarks to hide the awe that the sight awakened in 
their breasts. Trees and sheep and cows had been swept down 
by the flood, they told him. He had not watched the river for 
long as it went whirling by. He had shrugged his shoulders as 
he turned away ; he did not like things like that, it had nothing 
to do with him. That was some days ago, but now—now that he 
was moving toward it it took on a new significance. Suddenly he 
realized what was going to happen to him. Slowly and quietly 
he was gliding towards death—and such a death. He was terrifiea, 
tears fell from his eyes. He cried aloud to his Maker, begging for 
pity or for mercy, his long moans shattered the silence, he panted 
with fear. : 

He made resolution after resolution. Never again would he 
sell light weight. Never again would he put water in the whiskey. 
Never a drop of drink would cross his lips if he were only spared. 
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No more women for him, only Melia, Melia his wife. Oh, God, if 
you spare me I will be good to Melia, I will treat her better, I 
will—take her with me when I go away on holidays. It was a 
trump card he was playing, God could not refuse him now. God 
made no sign, the white statue to which he was frozen made no 
sign, slowly, quietly, inch by inch almost imperceptibly it revolved, 
gliding gently onward to where he knew the swirling foaming 
flood to be. 

The sound of the water made him frenzied. He tried to bite 
the white face so close to his. He spat at it, but still it made 
no sign, its only movement was its graceful gliding movement, 
every turn bringing him nearer to the swirling flood. 

He passed through streets which he had known since child- 
hood, by shops with which he was familiar. He did not notice 
them. He was too terrified as he went gliding to his doom. 

Over the white shoulder of the statue he got a glimpse of 
the rushing water. Then every hope faded. He tried to pray 
again but it was useless. Panting with terror, his mouth opened, 
then shut. Blood poured down from his bitten lips. 

They reached the water’s edge. He became almost senseless 
with fright as he saw the dirty foaming ridge of straw and debris 
which sullied the whiteness of snow 

They were into the water now, he felt it creeping up his legs. 
His back was turned to the river. Another revolution. He faced 
it again. Oh God, oh God, he shrieked, knowing that his doom was 
sealed. 

Then the crash came 

* * * * 


Ambrose lay stretched, a bleeding tattered mass lying face 
downwards in the snow. After some time the recollection of what 
had happened to him came back. He remembered the terrific 
struggle. His crawl along the partially submerged tree-trunk. 
He looked at the blood around him, glanced at his torn and 
bleeding hands. He felt the pain of his tortured body. 

The sun shone out. Behind him the noise of the swirling 
rushing waters. It was the fear of that sound which gave him 
the strength to crawl to the other side of the road. He was safe 
now, aye he was safe. He scrambled forward awkwardly, shivering 
and desolate. His black suit was reefed. His bare knees cut and 
bleeding. Fearfully he looked to right and left. There was not a 
trace of the white figure to be seen. 
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Torn, dishevelled and bleeding, after a time he got the 
strength to stand upright. He felt his clothes all wet. He had 
fought for his life, he did not want to lose it now he had fought 
so desperately for it. He must make an effort to get home. His 
breath came in great gasps, he fingered the torn vest across his 
chest, then moaning and groaning he started on his homeward 
journey. Gradually he recovered somewhat, then he thought of 
Melia, Melia his wife. He spat as he always did when he thought 
of her. She was the cause of all his trouble; seven hundred 
pounds fortune he had got with her when he had married her. 
Seven thousand pounds would not repay him for what he had 
been through this day. Melia, who hadn’t the perception to 
realize what he had always felt about her. Well, she would know 
now. No longer would he put up with her everlasting nagging. 
From now on life would be different. His life had been spared. 
It must have been for a purpose. Someone, everyone, would pay 
for what he had suffered. Light weight ; they all gave it, he 
would be a fool to do anything else. 

He staggered up the silent street moaning and groaning, 
streaking his white forehead with blood as he rubbed it with his 
hand. There was no one to see him, no one to come to his aid. 
He wanted no aid. He had become a man in his struggle. He would 
be cowed no longer. The snow was soft and slushy now, it 
squelched as he struggled through it. 

As he plopped across the threshold of his shop he got a smell, 
the familiar smell of steak and onions. It was a smell he used to 
love, but to-day when it floated to his nostrils it made him furious. 
His fat white face twitched. ‘‘ Tea-dinner,’’ he muttered, “ tea- 
dinner.’’ That was more of her devilment, one of her lying tricks 
which she often used to annoy him. It was her last. Gasping 
he pulled out the drawer behind the counter. He found the 
corkscrew. He held it in his bleeding fingers while he scrambled 
up to take a bottle from the shelf. It was the last bottle of whiskey 
in the place. He drew the cork. He poured the whiskey into the 
glass and drank it neat. It was good. He felt it coursing through 
his veins. Colour came to his white face, his beady eyes twinkled 
as he corked the bottle and put it away. 

Then he made for the door,which led to his house. 

“Melia!” he yelled. ‘‘ Melia! Melia!’ he yelled again 
with one hand on the rails he went stumbling up the stairs. 
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DAILY NEWS/MARCH—MAY, 1920/(Reprinted by permission)/with notes and an 
additional chapter/BY ERSKINE CHILDERS/AUTHOR OF “THE RIDDLE OF THE 
SANDS,” &c./Publisher’s device/DUBLIN/THE TALBOT PRESS LIMITED/89 TALBOT 
STREET/1I920. 

8vo: 7x42; pp. 48; comprising title, with illustration on verso pp. [I, 2] ; 
text, pp. 3—47 ; quotation from Professor Dicey, page 48 ; printer’s imprint at 
foot of page 48 ; page 3 numbered at bottom. 

Issued in grey-brown wrappers, printed in black on both covers, with photo- 
graphic illustration in centre of front cover; all edges trimmed. Note re first 
printing of the material on verso of front cover, and publisher’s advertisements 
on recto of back cover. 


(11) IS IRELAND A DANGER TO ENGLAND ? (1921). 
8vo ; 74 x4%; pp. 8; no separate title or Date; title, as above, at top of 
page I, with “ Price Threepence,”’ above, in right-hand corner. All edges trimmed. 
Printer’s imprint (Woodgrange Press Ltd., Forest Gate E.7.) at foot of last page. 


(12) WHAT THE TREATY MEANS (1922). 

NATIONAL SERIES. NO. I/WHAT THE TREATY/MEANS/printer’s ornament/ 
PRINTED BY THE WOOD PRINTING WORKS, I3 FLEET STREET, DUBLIN, AND PUB- 
LISHED/BY THE “ REPUBLIC OF IRELAND,” 58 DAME STREET, DUBLIN/PRICE 3D. 

8vo ; 84x48; pp. 12 ; comprising title, as above, with “ Reprinted from the 
Republic of Ireland,” on verso, pp. [1, 2]; text, pp. [3]—8; all edges trimmed. 


(t3). CLAUSE. BY CLAUSE: (19022). 

NATIONAL SERIES. NO. 3/CLAUSE BY CLAUSE/A COMPARISON/BETWEEN/ 
THE “TREATY ’’/ AND/DOCUMENT NO. 2/printer’s ornament/PRINTED BY THE 
WOOD PRINTING WORKS, I3 FLEET STREET, DUBLIN, AND PUBLISHED/BY THE 
“REPUBLIC OF IRELAND,’ 58 DAME STREET, DUBLIN./PRICE 3D. 

8vo ; 8x58; pp. 24; comprising title, as above, page [1]; introduction, 
pp. [2], 3; text pp. 4—23; page [24] blank. All edges trimmed. 
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NotE.—Magazine and review articles by Mr. Childers, round about the 
Home Rule period, are included in Mr. J. J. Carty’s Bibliography of Irish History, 
1870 1g2I, 2 V. I give a reference to this, which has escaped him :— 

Irish Fiscal Autonomy in The Fiscal Relations of Gt. Britain and Ireland. 
Papers read at the Congress of the Royal Economic Society, Jan. roth, 1912. 
R. Clay and Sons, 1912. It occupies pp. 54—75. Other papers in the volume are 
by C. H. Oldham, Thomas Lough, T. M. Kettle and Frank MacDermot. 


P. S. O’HEGARTY. 


DRAMATIC COMMENTARY 
By A. J. Leventhal 


Les Mat AIMEEs. By Francois Mauriac. Gate Theatre. 


THE Kinc oF Spain’s DAUGHTER, AND OTHER ONE-AcT PLays. By Teresa 
Deevy. New Frontiers Press. Price 2s. 


NorTH Licut. TEN Ong-Act PLAays FROM THE NortH. Compiled by Winifred 
Bannister. William Maclellan. Price 8s. 6d. 
FRANcOIS MAuRIAC is accepted in his own country as a major novelist. He is 
not so well known here, for only about three of his novels have been translated 
into English. This omission, however, is being slowly repaired with the re- 
appearance of paper and labour, and it is possible, though by no means 
certain, that English-speaking people will soon be able to agree with the judgment 
of his compatriots through familiarity with a greater body of his substantial out- 
put. The uncertainty arises from the nature of his contribution to literature which 
his own countrymen could only accept after careful and sympathetic analysis. 
God looms large in this Catholic writer’s scheme of things-—-God and original sin. 
Christian piety is harassed by desire of the flesh. In his youthful formative years 
as a novelist he could not, superficially at least, escape the influence of André 
Gide’s insidious diabolism and he has never fully rid himself of the impression 
created by the seductive lure of that author’s Nournitures Terrestres: 
‘‘ Toute volupté est bonne et a besoin d’etre gotitée.”’ 

Just as Walter Pater initiated the so-called decadence in the ‘nineties, albeit 
unintentionally, by a somewhat similar pronouncement when he asserted: ‘‘ Not 
the fruit of experience, but the experience itself is the end,’’ so Gide the im- 
moralist dropped an alien ingredient into the wafer from which the spiritual 
sustenance of Mauriac derives. His Catholicism is unquestionable, but is none 
the less questioned. Certainly in Ireland his Gallic pre-occupation with passion 
manifested carnally by his troubled characters, despite the ultimate victory 
through renunciation or charity, of the powers of good and the very mysterious 
ways of God, would scarcely pass Church, if it escaped lay, censorship. 

Sartre, in an essay written at the beginning of the second world 
war in the Nouvelle Revue Francaise, made the acute observation that, in his 
novels, Mauriac’s characters speak as though they were on the stage. It is strange 
that Mauriac realised this gift to the extent of writing only two plays. (I hear, 
however, that a third one is about to be produced in Paris.) Asmodée has 
already been seen here, and the Gate Theatre has now produced Les Mal-aimées. 
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It is strange, too, that he lacks in his novels that sense of durée that Bergson 
expounded which such writers as Proust and Joyce learned to use so effectively 
and without which a novel appears insubstantial. Mauriac’s novels live in an 
unending present: time stands still as his creatures are torn in some spiritual and 
physical dilemma. This, likewise, is another proof of his theatrical sense. The 
theatre holds us by its insistent now, for the dropping of the curtain between the 
acts is merely a device to suggest the passing of time which is immediately 
translated into the present when it mses again. 

Action was suggested in Les Mal-aimées by the skilful use of dialogue. Every 
sentence developed the plot and at the same time unrolled the personalities of 
the characters. In this play God is very much in the background, but is none 
the less omnipresent in the Catholic culture and Catholic civilisation of the 
Virelade family. Strong familial bonds, typical of a French provincial household, 
hold father and two daughters firmly together, and the latter think first of 
their filial duties to their widower parent before deciding on a course of action. 
Here, too, is an echo of Gide in the prompt-box for, to continue the quotation 
above: 

““ Tout choix est effrayant quand on y songe.”’ 

Monsieur Virelade clings obstinately to his daughter Elizabeth and contrives to 
marry off the neurotic Marianne to Alain who loves and is loved by Elizabeth. 
The lovers, losing each other, become aware of the emptiness in their lives. At 
the first opportunity they run away together, and abandoned wife and father are 
left to comfort each other. But Mauriac will not allow his creatures to succumb 
to the temptations of the flesh. They may not be lost in the desert of love (a 
terrible title which he gave to one of his novels) but must return to the oasis 
of faith and family (Pétain knew his people when he issued his Vichy slogan), 
to father and wife in splendid renunciation and dutiful martyrdom. 

The play contains a frankness of speech about physical love which must 
have sounded strange to ears attuned, perhaps, to Restoration crudities spoken 
from the same stage, but hardly prepared for an unblushing discussion of marital 
relationship (no false bourgeois shame here!) in a world of to-day. There were 
hints, too, of an almost pathological link between Elizabeth and her father which, 
however, may have to be ascribed to the interpretation rather than to the intent 
of the author. Nevertheless, however unconventional the play may be, its serious 
purpose makes ridiculous the reference in a newspaper criticism to its ‘‘ boudoir 
scenes.” 

The acting in a piece which depended mainly on the delivery of lines in 
psychological dialogue was of a high standard. Maurice O’Brien as the possessive 
father, sly, bibulous (when it suited him), authoritative and pleading in turn, held 
the stage but not in any objectionable sense. Eve Watkinson played a thoughtful 
Elizabeth torn in her twin—or were they treble—impulses, for her dilemma was 
three-pronged, her attitude towards lover, father and sister having to be resolved. 
Iris Lawlor played one of her best parts as Marianne, being utterly convincing as 
a highly-strung, selfish, love-stricken adolescent; whilst Aiden Grennell, as a 
weak-kneed young man who dared not stand up to his potential bullying father- 
in-law, maintained the kind of lugubrious dignity the character demanded. 

There was no indication on the programme as to who made the transiation 
which appeared exact (though I have not seen the original text) and which held 
no trace of its foreign origin, the dialogue moving easily and naturally except for 
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the final line: ‘‘ I have always liked you,’’ which rang false. This was a worthy 
play produced by John Izon with unobtrusive efficiency. 


_ It is well that the collection of three one-act plays by Teresa Deevy is 
entitled: The King of Spain’s Daughter, for this is the best play in the book, 
and it will be remembered that it was first published in this magazine. It is no 
new thing to arrange a conflict between matter of fact realism and youthful 
imagination and ultimately mate them. But the marriage of the gay, volatile 
Annie to her steady, pennywise Old Faithful will never still her singing thoughts 
of white ships and daughters of Spanish kings. Here is pleasant romance and 
simple imaginative speech. Though it may shock, there is no harm in Annie’s 
final thought that reconciles her to the paludism (if I may borrow a word from 
Gide that suggests the rut of an Irish bog) of rural matrimony: 

“ He put by two shillin’s every week for two hundred weeks. I think he is 

a man that—supposin’ he was jealous—might cut your throat.”’ 

In Search of Valour has a somewhat similar theme, the central figure being 

a servant girl who burns in a fever of cinema romance. But here comedy is the 

stronger motif. Her disillusionment is well developed with a dénouement which, 

in the hands of amateurs, might receive too farcical a treatment. If the Abbey 

Theatre thought the time had arrived for the renascence of the one-act play, it 

could do worse than revive this one without fear of shortening of queues. It is 

unlikely, however, that Strange Birth, also included in this volume, will be a 

popular choice. It lacks what is called theatre, though it has atmosphere, a 
quality which Teresa Deevy never fails to impart to her work. 


North Light is another interesting collection of one-act plays—this time by 
many hands. Stress is laid on the regional and non West-End type of play. The 
compiler makes a somewhat arbitrary division of drama into two schools. One 
includes the North of England, Scotland and Ireland, and the other is represented 
by southern England. The south is claimed to have a softer brand of sentiment 
than the north. Northern light is opposed to southern warmth. Shrewd assess- 
ment of human values, she asserts, characterises the former, quick wit and facility 
of speech the latter. 

Whether one is inclined: to accept this classification or not, there are certainly 
several plays in this compilation that show an acute understanding of humanity 
and are worthy of serious attention. The latter comment, however, hardly applies 
to Sean O’Casey’s The End of the Beginning, which belongs more to the music- 
hall than to the intelligent theatre. When O’Casey cuts out the tragic element in 
his work the result is uncommonly like farce. : 

Paul Vincent Carroll and Jack Loudan are two other Irish playwrights 
worthily represented here with Interlude and The Counsellor respectively. 
Particularly interesting is Dog in the Manger, by W. Templeton Law, in which 
mysticism impinges unexpectedly on a greyhound racing track, The moral of 
the play (it definitely has some moral) is not quite clear; one is not sure whether 
Mephistophles (called Nicholas) or Faust (called Francis) is the ultimate victor. 
In any case, the piece offers a rare opportunity for an imaginative and resourceful 
producer. It should be mentioned that designs for sets for each of the ten plays 
have been made by competent artists who understand décor, and should serve as 


a useful guide for production. 


Art Notes By Edward Sheehy. 


Oi PaINTINGS BY JEAN JACQUES GAILLIARD. The Victor Waddington Galleries. 
PAINTINGS BY Tom NISBET. The Grafton Gallery. 


O1rs, PasTELS, DRAWINGS, ETC., BY RICHARD KING. The Victor Waddington 
Galleries. 


Pictiuiri LE DiaARMUID O CEALLACHAIN. Dublin Painters’ Gallery. 


EXHIBITION: MAINIE JELLETT MEMORIAL SCHOLARSHIP ENTRANTS. Dublin 
Painters’ Gallery. 


VINCENT VAN GOGH BY V. MUENSTERBERGER. The Falcon Press, London, F. G. 
Kroonder, Holland, ats. 


Robin BY RAINER MaRIA RILKE. The Greywalls Press, London, 7s 6d. 


In Belgium Gailliard has apparently had a long and varied history as a 
painter, serving an apprenticeship in most of the various “‘ isms ’’ and presenting 
something of an enigma to both critics and public. In Dublin we are restricted 
for our judgment to Victor Waddington’s selection which, according to the cata- 
logue ‘‘ contains, with one or two exceptions, a choice of Gailliard’s most recent 
work.’’ We can see why he has been described as a “ surimpressionist ’’ when 
we look at those scintillating landscapes, created, however, not out of any scien- 
tific fidelity to light as observed, but with a full and pure palette consciously 
manipulated. His pictures have a lightness and a gaiety that is pleasant. Behind 
a certain bravura in the execution they are sufficiently realistic to preserve a 
general appeal. His best pictures, to my mind, are La Porte de Namur where 
he comes nearest to the Impressionism of say Monet’s Rouen Cathedral, or 
Taudis au Bord de la Seine which is quietly painted in flat planes, and suggests 
quite a different and more sincere painter to the author of so much “ polychro- 
matic fireworks,’’ in which the same, admittedly amusing, tricks, have been used 
over and over again. Charles Sidney remarks that ‘“‘Its note of gaiety and 
optimism is welcome in these unsettled and often gloomy days.’’ Perhaps the 
citizens felt the same about Nero’s fiddling. 

Tom Nisbet is an accomplished water-colourist, who, within his very obvious 
limits, achieves an apparently effortless perfection. He has a sure eye for colour, 
a deft touch in applying his wash and in choosing his subject avoids the obviously 
picturesque. Dodder, Tempelogue and Dublin Mountains exemplify these quali- 
ties to the full. By contrast his oils are laboured and uninspired; while his pastel 
portraits are unvaryingly and overpoweringly lucious. 

Richard King is a painter of religious pictures in styles which range from a 
softened pastiche of Roualt, as in Yet He Opened Not His Mouth,”’ to that sickly 
and sweetly decorative style which appears to be the occupational disease of 
modern popular religious art. A picture such as Tribute to Pearse is popular art 
at its worst, and all the more unpleasant for the virtuosity of its execution. In 
fact, the inclusion in this exhibition of so much that is merely meretricious makes 
it difficult to devote any serious consideration to a small residue of landscapes 
and still lifes in which might be detected the approach to an individual if not 
highly original style. 

Having seen the exhibition of work submitted by the winning, highly com- 
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mended and commended candidates for the first Mainie Jellett Memorial Travel- 
ling Scholarship, no one could possibly quarrel with the judges’ award. Hilary 
Heron, though barely out of her student days, is already a mature and original 
sculptor and by far our most promising artist in that medium. She has origina- 
lity, finished craftsmanship and an admirable ability to adapt her treatment to 
the material in hand whether it be wood, stone ,marble or ivory. In her larger 
pieces, such as A Pint of Plain’s Your Only Man, she achieves a broad and 
significant human gesture with the utmost economy of means. The crouching 
figure in And The Lord God Formed Man Of The Dust Of The Ground has a 
formal impressiveness in the heavy fluidity of the form and in the subtle and 
beautifully balanced distortion of the figure. Her small figures, one in limestone 
and another in Connemara marble, have a delicate formality in their modulation 
of surface and limpidity of line. I must add that I disliked the cumbrous wooden 
chain linking the otherwise admirable figures in Shackles, the carving of which 
struck me as a meaningless and laborious tour de force; nor could I easily associ- 
ate the heavy figure in her Scale Model for Memonal to Poet Yeats with the 
subject. 

Anne Yeats, piquantly original, suggestive of very sophisticated illustration, 
was too slight in her entries. Thurloe Connolly, except in two pleasant and 
straightforward pen-and-ink sketches, still appears the devoted disciple of John 
Piper. Patrick Scott carries naivete to absurd limits in a number of water- 
colours which I find difficult to take seriously. I found Nelson Paine faintly 
reminiscent of Barbara Hepworth, with, however, too few pieces to judge by. 


In spite of the fact that Diarmuid O Ceallachain paints in a bewildering 
variety of styles, can be grossly sentimental and, in a number of pictures, is 
obviously derivative, I still think he has promsie on the score of half a dozen 
really fresh and pleasant canvases in which he appears to have found himself. 
Nevertheless he has still a long way to go to achieve the necessary mastery of 
technique. His colour-sense is good, though not always reliable: Snowdvift, an 
otherwise pleasant picture, was spoiled for me by discordant streaks of umber 
across a purple road. Incidentally, like many young painters he makes excessive 
use of purple and mauves, colours tempting to use, but only too easy to abuse, 
as witness the post-card sentimentality of Mist on Blackrock Castle. His figure- 
drawing is crude and he does not always pay sufficient attention to texture. But, 
as I said, there are a few pictures which show a refreshing originality both in 
observation and in the creative use of colour. I refer particularly to The 
Morning’s Snow, Teach Beag i gCorcaigh and A Ship on the Lee. 


Muensterberger’s edition of the drawings of Vincent Van Gogh will be in- 
valuable to the student of painting and to anyone interested in that morbid and 
solitary genius. The book contains one hundred and five reproductions of 
drawings, pastels and studies, eight of which are in colour and most of which are 
reproduced for the first time. The editor’s introduction is both biographical and 
analytical and is written with sympathy and understanding. Van Gogh was the 
very antithesis of the irresponsible bohemian beloved of the popular novelist. 
In fact there was more in him of the ascetic and the mystic than of the artist. All 
his life he spent in searching for some means of aligning himself with life and 
each new attempt ended in disillusionment. In fact one might say that he was 
an artist faute de mieux, finding satisfaction only when he had a pencil in his 
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hand until that satisfaction proved finally empty after he had exhausted its 
possibilities. ; . 

A great deal of the book is devoted to his early drawings of peasants and 
workers in Brabant and Dreute. These are strong, gloomy, realistic, suggestive 
of the moral earnestness of Zola in Germinal. In the Paris sketches one can see 
the effect on him of Impressionism, though not his reaction to the Impressionist 
circle before he fled to the south away from ‘‘ the sight of so many painters who 
disgust me as men.”’ At Arles, St. Remy and Auvers he submerged himself in 
the blazing colours of the south and the result was quite different from Impres- 
sionism. The procession of drawings show clearly the evolution of that nervous, 
rhythmical line, infecting even his brush strokes, which make his final canvases 
vibrate almost to the point of explosion. Particularly interesting are his repiti- 
tions of his earlier peasant motifs in the new manner. 

As well as Rodin’s secretary Rainer Maria Rilke was also a passionate adm’‘rer 
of the sculptor. The essay is therefore a hymn of praise, superlatively written, 
rather than a biographical or analytical study. | Nevertheless the poet’s pen 
succeeds in bodying forth the man and his work all the better for its reliance on 
intuition and feeling. The book is also timely; for to-day we stand at just that 
distance in time from Rodin’s work at which it is difficult to assess his value. We 
tend to remember him for the luxurious plasticity of those intertwining figures 
which make us faint with too much sweet, and to forget the strength of L’ Homme 
au Nez Cassé, or the all too relevant Burghers of Calais, or the superb character- 
isation of the many portraits. Rilke lets us see how Rodin worked, how and 
where he found his inspiration, in a random gesture, the changing expression of 
a face, his reading of Dante or Baudelaire. He lets us see the man whose art, 
contrary to modern conviction, ‘‘ was not built upon a great idea, but upon a 
minute, conscientious realisation, upon a craft,’’ and upon a humble attempt to 
penetrate to the heart of the mystery. ‘‘ Life did not close about him in sultry 
narrowness: the atmosphere of the alcoves was faraway. Here life became work, 
a thousandfold life throbbed in every moment. Here was loss and gain, madness 
and fright, longing and sorrow. Here was a desire that was immeasureable, a 
thirst so great that all the waters of the world dried up in it like a single drop. 
Here was no lying and denying, and here the joys of giving and taking were 
genuine and great. Here were the vices and blasphemies, the damnations and the 
beatitudes; and suddenly it became evident that a world was poor that concealed 
or buried all this life or pretended that it did not exist.’? These lines refer to 
Rodin’s Porte de L’Enfer inspired by Dante and give some idea of Rilke’s 
approach. In fact it would not be too much to claim that Rilke’s essay on Rodin 
is a work of art in its own right. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


SHAKESPEARE’S ITALIAN SOURCES. 

The Foreign Sources of Shakespeare’s Works. An Annotated Bibliography 
of the Commentary written on this Subject between 1904 and 1940. By Selma 
Guttman. New York. King’s Crown Press. $2.75. 

THIS volume will be a welcome addition to the book shelves uf students of 
Shakespeare, and especially of those who are interested in the controversy that 
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has raged for almost two centuries around the problem of the extent of 
Shakespeare’s learning. It proposes answers to many of the questions in 
controversy, while providing future investigators with valuable data and useful 
guidance. It gives in a convenient form for purpose of reference upwards of 
600 notes on books and journals in which American and European scholars 
published, between 1904 and 1940, the results of researches upon the sources of 
Shakespeare’s works. Students will be grateful for the lists of the editions of 
the classics, and of translations of classical works into the modern languages, that 
were available to Shakespeare. Annibal Caro’s translation into Italian of Ovid’s 
Metamorphoses may have been overlooked—it does not appear in the lists. In 
her Introduction the authoress surveys the latest achievements of Shakespearian | 
scholarship, indicating the trends that appeared to her most likely to produce 
useful results. She accepts the view now generally held by scholars that 
Shakespeare could read the Latin Classics in the Latin text. She is less confident 
about his knowledge of the modern tongues, doubting if ever complete agreement 
will be reached on the question of his familiarity with French and Italian, She 
is under no illusion that all the parallels she has recorded are of value, and 
she recognises that Shakespeare may have had access to a greater number of 
potential sources than is generally allowed. The critics, indeed, underestimate 
too often, unconsciously, perhaps, the extent of his ‘linguistic attainments, and 
fail therefore to do justice to the wide range of his reading. A few casual 
examples may illustrate this point: 

On pp. 6 and 7, several classical works are suggested as the sources from 
which Shakespeare derived the concept of ‘‘the mind’s eye’’ in Hamlet, I, I, 112, 
But Shakespeare might have taken it from Dante, Par. 10, 121: ‘‘ l’occhio de 
la mente ’’; it was a commonplace in Renaissance literature. On Pp. 10 we 
read: “‘In Macbeth, 2, 3, 83, the expression ‘ sleep, death’s counterfeit was 
derived from ‘somnus mortis imago’ [sic] of Sententiae puertles.’’ It might have 
been taken, however, from Tasso, Ger. Lib. 14, 65: [sonno] imagine di morte. 
On p. 57 a critic says: ‘‘ The word ‘ Hyrcan in Macbeth, 3, 4, Tor, echoes 
Aeneid, 4, 367 [‘ Hyrcanae.. . . tigres ’]’’ and he goes on to argue: Since 
the word ‘ Hyrcan’ appears in neither Surrey’s nor Stanyhurst’s translation, 
Shakespeare must have derived the word from the original Latin version.” It 
would be more in accord with all the facts to say that the main sources from 
which Italian, French and English poets, in the 16th century, derived het 
knowledge of tigers in general, and of the Hyrcan tiger in particular, were ane ; 
Aeneid, 4, 367 and Pliny, Nat. Hist. 8, 25. They learned from Virgil o ae 
ferocity of the Hyrcan tiger, and ca Be of we ea aes Be es 

1 country that produced tigers. Spada, 1 
ree ollecied, from the Italian poets nineteen allusions to the ferocity of es 
tiger (of the Hyrcan tiger in three of these instances) and one to the tiger : ieee 
Petrarch referred to the speed of the tiger in 1 Rime, Som, 37: “ piu levi che 
tigre.’’’ Shakespeare himself alluded once to the speed of the tiger Aap taal 
es a tat ePianrieg fake ta” 
the maxim, “‘ there is nothing either go bad, eee, 

ived from Marcus Aurelius or from Heraclitus. It was a we ; 
Hebe the Stoics, and to its ooo iets ores ane Sone ies aa 
ie mei des biens et des maux depen . 
Catillus’ arm 35, 7: viam vorabil,” is said (p. 4) to have suggested the 
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expression, ‘‘ devour the way ’’ in 2 Henry 4, 1, I, 47; it might have been 
suggested by Poliziano, La Gtostra, 39: ‘‘ el predator la via divora.’’ Catullus, 
again, is given (p. 4) as the source of an allusion to the marriage of the elm and 
the vine in Comedy of Errors, 2, 2, 178, although this was a commonplace in 
both Classical and Renaissance poetry. 

These are not, of course, typical examples of the parallels recorded by the 
authoress; but they will serve to show how difficult it may be to discover the 
precise source, or sources, from which Shakespeare derived a thought or image, 
or even a plot or part of a plot. Echoes of the classics were frequent in Renais- 
sance poetry generally. They might be expected to be very numerous in the 
English literature of the 16th century, which owed so much of its inspiration to 
the Classics and to Italian literature. That Shakespeare was well acquainted 
with Italian literature from Dante and Petrarch down to the poets of his own 
day is evident from the number of reminiscences of that literature to be found 
in his works particularly in the poems and early plays. Here is a brief selection 
of poetic images derived by Shakespeare from Italian sources, though not 
necessarily, in all cases, from the passages actually quoted as parallels: — 

Romeo and Juliet, 1, I, 197-9: “‘ Loveis.... Being vexed, a sea nourish’d 
with loving tears] cf. Balducci, Rime: ‘‘O sempre irato . . . . mare da le 
lagrime mie fatto maggiore.’’ Romeo and Juliet 2 Chorus: “‘ love’s sweet bait 
from fearful hooks ’’| cf. Petrarch, 1 Rime, Son, 143: “‘i dolce inescati ami.”’ 

Romeo and Juliet, 3, 5, 134-5: ‘‘ The bark thy body is, Sailing in the 
salt flood ’’] cf. Salvetti, Amante di Bella Donna Secca: ‘‘ Sonmi imbarcato 
tanto, Che vo solcando |’onde del mio pianto.’’ Venus and Adonis, 242-6: “‘a 
. a edimple. ..)...«<-a-t6mb «7.5. there Love: liv'd”’* |) ci.>Murtola, Rene, 
Canz, 12: ‘‘ Sete, pozzette.... due tombe... . pozette . . . . nidi d’Amore.”’ 
Venus and Adonis, 837: ‘‘a woeful ditty; How love makes young men thralls 
and old men dote; How love is wise in folly, foolish—witty ’’] cf. Bruno, Gh 


Eroici Furon (1585), 1, 1: ‘‘ L’amor fa divenir li vecchi pazzi, e li giovani 
savi’’; and Rinaldi, Rime: ‘‘ Amor é saper folle.’’ Cymbeline, 5, 5, 167-8: 
‘‘ That hook of wiving, Fairness ’’’] cf. Ongaro, Alceo, 1, 2: ‘‘ Tu... con 


gli hami De la tua . . . bellezza Facesti del mio cor dolce rapina.’’ 


Shakespeare appealed more than once to the text of poems by famous 
Italian writers,whose word would be accepted by his readers as authoritative 
in matters of love. When Proteus said, in Two Gentlemen of Verona, 5, 4, 43- 
4 ‘‘’tis the curse in love, and still approv’d, When women cannot love where 
they’re beloved,’’ he was obviously referring to one of the most celebrated and 
oft-quoted lines in Renaissance literature—Dante’s ‘“‘ Amor che a nullo amato 
amar perdona’’ (Inf. 5, 103). This dictum had been discussed pro and con 
by Count Annibale Romei in the Discorsi Cavallereschi (1585), later translated 
into English by I. K. with the title, The Courtier’s Academy (1598). There can 
be little doubt that The Tempest, 1, 2, 409 and Measure for Measure, 3, 2, 26, 
were parodies of the famous line in which Dante described the life in death 
of Branca Doria, ‘‘e mangia e bee e dorme e veste panni (Inf. 33, 141). In 
Venus and Adonis, 413-414: ‘‘I have heard it [love] is a life in death, That 
laughs and weeps, and all but with a breath,’’ Shakespeare referred in succession 
to Petrarch, 1 Rime, Son, 88, where the sweet singer of Laura spoke of love as 
a life in death: ‘‘ viva morte,’’ and Bembo, Canzone, where love is called 
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feigned laughing and unfeigned weeping: ‘‘ Amor é rider finto e lagrimar senz’ 
arte. Marini, a contemporary of Shakespeare, drawing upon memories of 
Petrarch and Bembo, described love as ‘‘ morir vitale’’ and ‘‘ riso dolente.’’ 
Bembo’s Stanze (1507) provided Shakespeare with two motifs for use in Venus 
and Adonis—namely, the wrong done to Venus by Adonis in rejecting her suit, 
and the commendation of love. The Stanze (of which there are verbal echoes 
in the Sonnets as well as in Venus and Adonis) told how Bembo and a friend, 
disguised as Ambassadors of Venus, expounded the whole “‘ law of Venus ”’ 
in the presence of the Duchess of Urbino and her Court during the Carnival of 
1507. The law was summarized as follows: ‘‘[la legge] La qual in summa é 
questa; ch’ ogni uom viva In tutti i suoi pensier seguendo amore. Peré quando 
alma se ne rende schiva, Le mostran quanto grave é questo errore; E che del 
vero ben colui si priva, ch’ al natural diletto indura il core; E sopra ogn’ altro 


come gran peccato Commette, chi non ama essendo amato.’’ This was the 
law to which Shakespeare referred in Venus and Adonis, 251: ‘‘ Poor queen 
of love in thine own law forlom!’’ The full title of Bembo’s poem ran as 


follows: ‘‘ Stanze di M. Petro Bembo Recitate per Giuoco Dal lui, e dal Signor 
Ottavio Fregoso, Mascherati a guisa di due Ambasciatori della Dea Venere 
mandati a Mad. Lisabetta Gonzaga Duchezza d’Urbino, e Madonna Emilia 
Pia, sedenti tra molte nobili donne e Signori, che nel bel palagio della detta 
Citta danzando festeggiavano la sera del Carnassale, 1507.’’ It was the time 
of Carnival when a poet had license to indulge in badinage of a great lady, and 
even to press upon her, per giuoco, arguments in support of the thesis that it 
was her duty to give herself in marriage. Some of Bembo’s arguments were 
utilized by Shakespeare in Venus and Adonis or in the Sonnets. See, for 
instance, Venus and Adonis, 201-204: 


** Art thou a woman’s son, and canst not feel 
What ’tis to love? how want of love tormenteth? 
O! had thy mother borne so hard a mind, 
She thad not brought forth thee, but died unkind,’’ 
and cf. Bembo Stanze: 
‘Non vi mando qua git l’eterna cura 
A fin che senz’ amor tra noi viveste.. . 
Né vi dié si piacevole figura 
Perché in tormento altrui la possedeste. 
Se stata fosse ad ogni priego dura, 
Ciascuna madre, or voi dove sareste?’’ 


Italian influence is apparent passim throughout the Sonnets, and most 
obviously in Sonnets, 1-17, where the thesis of Bembo’s Stanze suggested the 
English poet’s theme, and in Sonnet 21. In this poem Shakespeare referred 
slightingly to the verse of an unnamed poet, who strained the truth in far- 
fetched compliments to ‘‘a painted beauty :— 


‘So is it not with me as with that Muse 
Stirr’d by a painted beauty to his verse, 
Who heaven itself for ornament doth use 
And every fair with his fair doth rehearse, 
Making a couplement of proud compare, 
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With sun and moon, with earth and sea’s rich gems, 
With April’s first-born flowers, and all things rare 
That heaven’s air in his huge rondure hems. 

O! let me true in love, but truly write, 

And then believe me, my love is as fair 

As any mother’s child, though not so bright 

As those gold candles fixed in heaven’s air: 

Let them say more that like of hear-say well.’’ 


Shakespeare does not tell us who this poet was, but the gives us a number 
of clues to his identity. As no English poet has been proposed as a candidate 
for the honour of being identified with ‘‘ that Muse ’’ the claims of an Italian 
poet, Benedetto Varchi, may be considered. Varchi (1502-1565) was a historian 
of repute, and the author of a series of sonnets in which he paid extravagant 
homage to a painted beauty: 


‘““ Questa @ si di mia donna altera e santa 
L’imagin vera, se solo il difore 
Si mira, e quanto pon cerussa ed ostro.”’ 


His admiration for this lady first stirred him to write verse: ‘‘ Da voi... 
Hebbe principio il mio cantare.’’ In reciting her praises he used heaven itself 
in ornament, addressing her as ‘‘ Pianta del ciel,’’ and ‘‘ Arbor discesa dagli 
eterni chiostri.’” He compared her to: 


(a) the sun and moon: ‘‘ m’assembra e sole e luna La mia donna’’; 


(6) earth and sea’s rich gems: 
“ Quanti rubini, o sotto l’onde il mare 
Nasconde, o sopra terra il sole alluma’’; 
(c) April’s first-born flowers: ‘‘ Quantumque bagnan |’ onde . . . Non ha 
. simile A voi. . . Quanti haggia . . . fiori l’Aprile’’’; and “‘ tanti, 
e si bei fiori, c’ ha ’] primo vostro April spiegati e mostri ’’; 

(d) all things rare that heaven’s air in his huge rondure hems (e.g., the 
golden apples of the Hesperides, and other rarities known to the world 
by hearsay only). His quest of rarities for purposes of comparison 
ranged as far as ‘‘ vide il sole o in questo, o in altro lato, Dal mar d’ 
India girando a quel di Thile ’’; 

(e) those gold candles fix’d in heaven’s air: ‘‘ Quantumque bagnan |’onde 
...Nonha... simile A voi . . . Quante haggia stelle il ciel.’’ 


A critic, quoted by the authoress, said with some truth that Shakespeare did 
not belong to the Petrarchan School. He satirized, indeed, the extravagances of 
Petrarchism in a sonnet (Sonnet, 130) in which he ridiculed the conventional 
lady portrayed by the Petrarchisti, contrasting her with his own just human 
mistress : — 


‘“My mistress’ eyes are nothing like the sun; 
Coral is far more red than her lips’ red... . 
I grant I never saw a goddess go: 
My mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground: 
And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she belied with false compare,”’ 
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The lady portrayed by the Petrarchisti had eyes brighter than the sun, lips 
of coral, a bosom of snow: her hairs were golden wires: roses grew in her 
cheeks: she breathed Arabian perfumes: her voice was a celestial harmony: 
she had the gait of a goddess, the ‘‘ andare celeste ’’ the poets spoke of: 
‘‘ L’andare celeste, il far che ’] piede tocchi La terra a pena ’’ (Bandello, JI 
Canzoniére). Riniéri compared the gait of Vittoria Colonna to that of Diana: 
“Vittoria move a divin passi il piede ’’; to Costanzo his lady appeared from her 
gait to be a goddess: ‘“‘ In me, cui vera immortal Dea parete A l’andare. 
Shakespeare’s mistress had nothing in common with the Petrarchan paragon; 
being a woman, and no goddess, she trod the ground. Shakespeare, nevertheless, 
had leanings towards Petrarchism, and utilized, at least in his poems and early 
plays, many of the admired images of the Petrarchisti; as, for instance, in the 
description of fair Portia’s counterfeit: ‘‘in ther hairs the painter . . . hath 
woven a golden mesh to entrap the hearts of men ’—(Merchant of Venice, 3, 
2, 120-2). Here, in adapting an exotic fancy for use in realistic drama, he 
assigned to a painter of flesh and blood the réle that had been given by the 
Petrarchisti to Love. See Ariosto, Sonetto: ‘‘ l’aureo crime, ond’ Amor 
fece quella Rete che mi fu tesa d’ogni canto ’’’; Boiardo, I] Canzoniere, 1, 12 ‘ 
“‘la rete d’Amor che é testa d’oro’’; Tasso, Rime: ‘‘ Amor . . . Tese le reti 
di due treccie bionde ’’; Remigio, Rime: ‘‘ ne le belle chiome, ove legare I cor 
potesse i pil lacci tese’’’; and Leoni, Taide, 2, 4: ‘‘ Tesse . . . rete onde poi 
faccia Preda del cor di mille amanti.’’ It will be seen from these parallels that 
Shakespeare derived from the Petrarchisti the conceit he introduced so grace- 
fully into his portrait of Portia: it has points of identity severally with many 
of its Italian parallels, but does not depend on any one of them. Again, - 
Venus and Adonis, 196, Shakespeare borrowed a favorite image of the 
Petrarchan School: ‘‘ Thine eye darts forth the fire that burneth me.’’ This 
line cannot be traced to any individual source: it is Just one more variation to 
be added to the numerous variations on the same theme in Petrarchan one 
cf. Petrarch, Canzone 41: ‘‘ gli occhi, onde l’accese Saette uscivan d seen 
foco’’; Poliziano, Rispetti Spicciolati, 22: Occhi . . - donde usci sate ardo 
. . , Occhi cagion del foco in qual sempre ardo and Rispettt ele i, ae 
‘‘ negli occhi tuoi . . . hai uno stral di foco ’’; and Michelangelo, Son, 40 dee 
foco che pur m’arde . . . gli occhi vostri.’’” An Italian source may a rl 
throw light on a difficult passage in Shakespeare, or may suggest an Sas a ; 
where the text is corrupt. Thus, Dante, Purg. 22, 119-120 ae oe : ying 
explanation of an obscure expression in Lucrece, 372: “ the seh ies = 
Dante wrote: “la quinta Les ne giorno} ae solabtanigh sorbet ilk ce = 

‘ a ‘“Yardente cornu" s tre 
& ae a ait aa set on fire by its proximity to the meridian. The 
eli gess ke ee Caren ee Inf ne satisfactorily account 

Ure. , eS , ae i Bee 5 
ee pets statement in Romeo and Juliet, 3, 5, 457-8: coe is mesi a é 
the damned use that word in hell.” Meus ee a ia ma ier 
occhi facea . . . al ciel porte . 7 (a pp trs eee Gilt eciyeberit nto 
ELE eas het tion of the text in many 
i i and even to bring about a corrup I 
Spe tat See of the play. The authentic text of the speech, that of the Folio, 
ie) . a 0G 
erin the Oxford edition, Tasso, 1 Rime Amorose, Canz. 7: “ Mentre 
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tu cortesi sguardi . . . Volgi in me del tuo cor mute parole,’’ and Aminta, 2 
Choro: ‘‘ Tu [Amor] di leger insegni . . . Quelle cose che . . . Scrivi.. . ne 
gli occhi altrui ’’ suggest an emendation in the text of Sonnet 23, by reading 


“looks ’’ for ‘‘ books ’’: ‘‘ O, let my dooks be then the eloquence And dumb 
presagers of my speaking breast . . . O, learn to read what silent love hath 
writ.”’ Raps G. 


Tue IrtsH TRADITION. By Robin Flower. Oxford University Press. 8s. 6d. _ 

For many years the late Dr. Robin Flower looked forward to the years of his 
retirement when he would have leisure to write a history of Gaelic litera- 
ture. Unfortunately he was prevented by illness from accomplishing that pleasant 
and arduous task. The present volume has been compiled from various essays and 
lectures which would have been used, no doubt, in the history itself had it been 
written. Professor J. H. Delargy, Dr. Myles Dillon and others have helped in 
the preparation of this volume, and the extra notes are by Mr. David Greene. 
Readers will know, therefore, a certain amount of the material used in the book, 
for it includes the Sir John Rhys Memorial Lecture for 1927, the well-known 
essay on Norman-Irish love poetry, and a certain amount of material from the 
Donnellan Lectures which Dr. Flower delivered at Trinity College, Dublin, in 
1938. 

As a poet-translator and literary man, Robin Flower combined scholarship 
with taste. He shared with the poets and dramatists of the Irish literary revival 
the mood of delight and imaginative discovery. We can guess, indeed, from 
these essays what the complete history would have been like. Dr. Flower’s 
approach was romantic and his interests were definitely limited by his own prefer- 
ences. He liked best the mediaeval nature poetry which still appeals to us because 
of its freshness and personal quality: and he writes of this poetry with rare discri- 
mination and insight. He liked, too, the sophisticated love poetry which the Nor- 
mais introduced into Gaelic for it belongs to an individual convention. But it is 
quite clear that he had little sympathy with the main tradition of classic Irish 
verse: and so his treatment of bardic verse in this book is occasional and referen- 
tial. He omits, in fact, the bulk of Irish tradition and gives us the happy imagina- 
tive exceptions. This is unfortunate, for our bardic poetry is still the peculiar pro- 
perty of grammarians and has not been examined by literary critics. Professor 
Daniel Corkery, in his well-known pioneer book, The Hidden Ireland, rescued 
Gaelic poetry of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries from the pedants and 
textualists, but the rest of our bardic poetry remains unexplored. Now that ped- 
antry has been housed and localised by our Government in the Irish School of 
Advanced Studies, what poet-critic dare face the anger of those who regard a 
poem as a piece of syntax ! 

Dr. Flower wrote, as we have said, in a strain of romantic enthusiasm but the 
romantic attitude has certain disadvantages and we find in his work, as in that of 
Miss Helen Waddell’s, an avoidance of harsh realities and a tendency towards 
mere euphemism. Here is an example: — 

The extreme antithesis to that ardour of learning which sometimes, as in the 
case given by Bede, brought in its train neglect of eternal salvation was a 
somewhat unlovely asceticism. 
The phrase ‘ somewhat unlovely ’ is characteristic of the romantic school and ex- 
plains why the entire subject of hagiography remains completely neglected though 
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it expresses an important aspect of the Gaelic mind. When an ancient Life of a 
Gaelic Saint was published a few years ago, some critics were so shocked by 
it that they decided that it must have been a parody. Strangely enough, those 
who preserved that manuscript for centuries never suspected that they were 
treasuring an irreverent piece of bardic humour. 

Dr. Flower touches in these essays on many interesting problems which have 
not been fully investigated, for instance, the rise of the lay scribes. In the cen- 
turies of hardship and obscurity it was mainly the poor lay scribes who preserved 
poetry and saga from oblivion. Even in our own time clerical scholars such as 
Canon O’Leary, Father Dinneen and Father Paul Walsh were regarded as mild 
eccentrics and their labours were not encouraged. It is only since Irish has been 
aided by large Government grants that our monastic orders have renewed their 
interest in research. 

_ This book does not throw any new light on Irish tradition, but as an introduc- 
tion to certain parts of that tradition, it is very pleasant. ANG. 


FEILSCR{BHINN TORNA .i. Essays and Studies presented to Professor Tadhg 
Ua Donnchadha (Torna) on the occasion of his seventieth birthday, 
September 4th, 1944, edited by Seamus Pender, M.A. Cork University 
Press 1947. 258 pages. 178. 6d. Published with the aid of a grant from 
the Senate of the National University of Ireland. 

This very handsome volume is a well deserved tribute from his colleagues 
in University College Cork and from some other scholars in the other colleges 
of the National University and elsewhere to the truly herculean labours for the 
Irish language of Professor Tadhg O’Donohue, known to all old Gaelic Leaguers 
by his poetic name of ‘‘ Téma.’’ More than almost any other man, Torna has 
represented for the past fifty years in Dublin and in Cork the complete Gael; 
of no one could one more truly say that he was kindly Irish of the Irish. Fifty 
years ago he was to be seen in Dublin with his caman on the hurling field, teach- 
ing the strange new old folk dances in the Céilidh hall, singing those unknown 
beautiful old melodies at the scorufocht or Gaelic impromptu concert. Imagine 
Kickham’s ‘‘ Mat the Thrasher ’’ come to life again; but then imagine him a man 
of intellect, a poet and a scholar of real eminence and you have Térna. In his 
native village of Carrignavar near Cork, Térna grew up not alone in full 
possession of the native tongue at its richest and purest but also heir to all the 
Gaelic poetry of eighteenth century Munster. He typifies, he prolongs that 
hidden Ireland. The years of his early manhood spent in Dublin were devoted 
to the language revival as an incessant prose and verse writer, translator, editor 
of texts and of Gaelic Journals. He has been all his life the poet laureate as 
it were, the official Gaelic bard for all occasions. The second part of his life 
as Professor of Irish in Cork, meant incessant labour in old, middle and modern 
{rish, and Welsh, lecturing, examining, directing research work, all of which 
he combined with continuous original work in prose and in verse, including 
much verse translation from half a dozen languages. As a Gaelic poet of ease 
and distinction, passing without effort from deep feeling and pathos to humour 
and gaiety and always in impeccable traditional Gaelic metres, is he indeed 
Oisin after the Fianna, the last of the bards? 

This volume is a tribute solely to Térna the scholar from scholars. One 
contribution is an exception to this, the ballad of Tippermuir, a fine imitation 
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in Gaelic of the Scottish ballad style by Tomas Téibin, ‘‘ Clerk of the poetic 
Court’’ of Cork, over which Térna presides. Outstanding among learned con- 
tributions of an extraordinary varied character are the following: “‘ Saga Themes 
in Irish Hagiography’’ by Felim O Briain, O.F.M., of University College, Galway, 
an original study of the intermingling of pagan mythological themes with con- 
ventional religious matter in the old Irish lives of our saints, as a result of 
which Father Felim comes to the sad conclusion that our ancient biographers of 
our saints knew scarcely anything about them; James Hogan’s “‘ Shane O’Neill 
comes to the Court of Elizabeth ’’ a closely-knit account, showing the widest 
research of a moment in Irish history about 1560; when the Irish chiefs led by 
the Earl of Kildare and Shane O’Neill offered Philip of Spain the kingdom of 
Ireland, but Philip was not interested! how Kildare advised his cousin Shane 
to make his peace and how Shane was astute enough, but just barely, to get to 
London, profer his allegiance in Irish, and return home with a whole skin 
although Elizabeth’s advisers at one and the same moment, practically, were 
planning his assassination; a campaign against him; inviting him to London 
honourably; and inviting him over in order to keep him in the Tower for the 
rest of his life; G. A. Hayes-McCoy’s fine account from contemporary Irish 
sources of the Battle of Benburb and establishing beyond all doubt of the exact 
site of the conflict; R. Dudley Edward’s interesting review of the relations 
between O’Connell and the Young Irelanders; Professor Sean O’Riordain’s 
article on the Genesis of the so-called “‘ Celtic cross’’ which he would derive 
from seventh and eighth century prototypes in wood; Mr. Joseph Raftery’s 
““Some Archaeological Aspects of the Goidelic problem ’’ in which he maintains 
that archaeology gives very little support to the theories of successive ‘‘invasions’’ 
of P- and Q- Celts recently expounded by Professor O’Rahilly and makes the 
sensible and entirely new suggestion that Ireland may have been inhabited at a 
very early date by people speaking the original or ‘‘ proto-Celtic’’ and that the 
division into P- and Q- groups may have taken place among them in Ireland as 
elsewhere in the Celtic world. 


Some of the articles make tough demands on the reader’s knowledge of 
Irish of all periods. Mr. Séamus Pender edits some hitherto unpublished texts 
of great antiquity dealing with the well-known and well-established ‘‘expulsion 
of the Déssi’’’ from Meath to the South and to Wales in the fifth or fourth 
century. Mr. Pender might have given us a translation of these difficult texts. 
The same applies to a wonderful piece of restoration of a difficult medieval 
Gaelic poem ‘‘ addressed to the Blessed Virgin,’’ done by Professor Osborn 
Bergin from the crazy ‘‘ phonetic ’’ spelling of the Scottish Dean of Lismore. 
Father Lambert McKenna does translate into English a very curious poem of 
“ Gofraidh Fionn ’’ O Dalaigh (+1387), a regular ‘‘ art poétique’’ in which 
the learned bard, in polished, recondite verse discusses vowels and consonants, 
genitives, datives and accusatives, prepositions and particles and such delectable 
matters. Father Donnchadh O Floinn gives us an old priest’s sermon written 
““ phonetically ’’ which he might have transcribed into normal Gaelic orthography, 
and Professor Séamus Kavanagh does indeed translate into English a sermon 


in Manx which it would have been far more interesting to translate into Irish, 
with notes. 


There is a highly interesting account of a dramatic but unknown personage 
of Irish history, Rose O’Toole, wife of the famous Fiach MacHugh O’Byrne. 
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What seems a risky theory on the origin of the curious monuments known as 
Sile-na-gigs is expounded by Professor M. O Séaghdha of Cork. A couple of 
philological articles by Professors Lloyd, Jones and Shaw, S.J. of U.C.D. and 
several other articles dealing with local history, folklore, Irish music and other 
subjects mostly by Cork authors, complete a very valuable volume which is a 
credit to Irish scholarship. 


Liam O BRIAIN. 


Bopinc Day. By Ewart Milne. Frederick Muller. 7s. 6d. 
SOME Way For Reason. By Maurice James Craig. Heinemann. 6s. 

There Is less of what a critic described as ‘‘ conscious political writing ’’ in 
Boding Day than in Mr. Milne’s earlier books, and his movement away from a 
rather rhetorical and hysterical expression of indignant sympathy with the 
under-dog has continued. Perhaps this movement was inevitable since it is no 
longer very easy to know which is the under-dog, but it is also the result of the 
natural ripening and mellowing of the man. It means that he has found a 
quieter and more oblique way of expressing his sympathies, a way that sometimes 
involves an approach to whimsy. That the sympathies remain unchanged may 
be seen from this stanza from the title poem: 

Auvergne, your hills have heard my love, 

She swept across your plateaux, Spain, 

She nestled warm in Russian snows. 

As mountain eagle or as daybreak swan 

My love’s a clarion call to men 

That sleep beneath a deathly moon. 
Mr. Milne is an Irishman and, like other exiles, he has his moments, or more, of 
regret for the land he left behind him, but his most explicit feeling is one of 
irritation and contempt for those whom he sees as living still among the glories 
and shadows of its past and as bringing to the present only a ‘ dread accidia of 
the soul.’ In the longest piece of the book, Since Tuesday Was a Week, he 
parodies Synge heavily and, changing an old man among the familiar cross-roads 
talk of horse-racing and the Playboy’s glorious deed into an oracular ‘ Stranger,’ 
he heaps derision upon the ignorant, stay-at-home inhabitants, a derision that 
has some of the lingering poison of truth upon its barb. In this piece, as else- 
where, he sees the hope and honour of the homeland in the thousands of Irish 
men and women who fought in the war or worked in English factories. 

When coastwise over continents 

A pirate moon was rising, 

And in night’s black-market trading 

A bloodshot crew brought fortune, 

It was then as the lilies wilted 

That the Wild Geese drummed the centuries, 

And the westering wings came answering. 
Since Tuesday Was a Week is a pastiche with something faintly reminiscent of 
The Old Lady Says ‘ No!’, but apart from its deliberate quotations and parodies 
one wonders if at times the parody was not unintentional. For instance, did Mr. 
Milne intend to speak with his own voice or to mimic Austin Clarke in the first 
four of the lines just quoted? Other poems add point to the question as the 
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mote changes from the ‘ apocalyptic’ in A Song of Stem and Stone, to the 
Sitwellian ‘ Sang the worm below the hill’ or the Stephens-Yeatsian : 
But faith, I’ll come upon them yet, and then 
With butterflies and honeybees 
From morning until evening comes 
I’ll skim the topmost boughs of trees: 
I’ll steal across the silent moon 
I’ll prance to greet the shouting sun. 
All this indicates that Mr. Milne is still searching, as he was in Jubilo, for an 
individual utterance, that none has yet forced itself on him through the strength 
of his own passion or conviction. He seems to have found his emotions and 
his convictions at a remove and their translation into verse is the recollection of 
something endured or discovered by proxy. This is no accusation of insincerity: 
it is only to say that in him spectator and protagonist have not achieved separa- 
tion: the observant artist and the suffering man cannot fulfil their independent 
functions fully for each breaks in upon the other’s part. Sometimes when he 
is content to be an instrument blown upon by varying winds the music is 
beautiful and nostalgically moving. 
Mr. Craig is a poet of another order. An exquisite and delicate precision 
is the keynote of his verse: 
High on a ridge of tiles 
A cat, erect and lean, 
Looks down and slyly smiles; 
The pointed ears are keen 
Listening for a sound 
To rise from the back-yard: 
He casts upon the ground 
A moment’s cold regard. 


Whatever has occurred 
Is on so small a scale 
That we can but infer 
From the trembling of the tail 
And the look of blank surprise 
That glares out of the eyes 
That underneath black fur 
His face is deadly pale. 
There the precision of expression is beautifully applied to the visual image but 
equally it is applied in other ways. A student of Landor, Mr. Craig has some- 
thing of Landor’s epigrammatic perfection and he posseses a lovely ironic wit 
that knows how to bless with tenderness as well as to sting with malice. His 
is a book which invites quotation from every page, so pleasant it is to find a 
writer who knows exactly what he is doing and how to do it with most point. 
His title comes from lines by Geoffrey Taylor: 
A form of resolution one must gain, 
Some way for reason from romance and lust. . 
and in the midst of what Mr. Geoffrey Grigson has somewhat exuberantly called 
“loose, ugly, detestable, liquefying drivel—drivel without style,’’ this work of 
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grace and literary tact will come to those with ears for it like a quiet word of 
sense and good-feeling at a rowdy party. But wit and grace and good sense 
alone are not enough for poetry and there are undertones of feeling here, 
openings to long avenues of suffering and prophetic fear, and sometimes the 
sharp immediate cry itself. 

There lie no catacombs below the streets 

Of this most desolate, most tortured city... . 
These are the opening lines of that remarkable poem The Noctuary of Terror 
which readers of this magazine will remember for its harsh and brutal imagery 
and its brooding dread of terrors to come. Mr. Craig is a knowledgeable lover of 
Dublin and in other poems he gives us far different pictures of the city of his 
adoption, exquisite vignettes and marginals : 

In the quick sunlight of those thirty years 

This Roman empire waited for Sedan. 

Though now their building is a hollow shell, 

That sea-worn tracery can move to tears. 

This capital is incorruptible, 

Doric, Ironic and Corinthian. 
But quotation can be no more than a tantalising hint of the varied pleasures in 
store for readers of Some Way for Reason. Woo P ou. 


BEFORE THE Romantics. An Anthology of the Enlightenment. By Geoffrey 
Grigson. Routledge. Ios. 6d. 
A COUNTRYMAN’S ANTHOLOGY. By Sir William Beach Thomas. A. and C. 


Black. 7s. 6d. tity 
A Book oF Town VERSE. By T. W. Sussams. Oxford University Press. 
2s. 6d. 


In launching The Mint, that excellent periodical which he edits, Mr. 
Grigson proclaimed his wish to publish in it those writers who possess and obey 
a literary conscience, who believe ‘‘ that art implies effort, is not a fashionable 
eclecticism, not a surrender, not a wallow, but a matter of this literary conscience, 
this conscious control of doing excellently and honestly, according to one’s 
powers, something big or something small....’’ He now follows his anthology 
‘The Romantics ’’ with this new ‘‘ Anthology of the Enlightenment’’ and 
vigorously maintains those convictions which have been maturing to urge him 
even further to the Right. In his preface he delivers a slashing attack on the 
poetry to which the romantic attitude has finally led, a poetry written, as he 
divines, without the exercise of that literary conscience,—“‘ loose, ugly, detest- 
able, liquefying drivel—drivel without style,’’ or the work of “the Welsh 
gut-and-gland-and-hair school.’’ He declares his objects as frankly educative 
and combative; educative because he believes that the writers of the Enlighten- 
ment ‘‘ must be read if the generality of verse is not to go on liquefying ... . 
into a black neo-romantic mixture ’’; combative because he is determined to 
disprove the accusation of dreariness and dullness and to prove “‘ how the rules 
and regulations failed . . . . to flatten out all of what we call imagination.”’ 
The result is an enjoyable, if somewhat deceptive, anthology of prose and verse 
carefully selected so that the accent falls upon the quaint and the bizarre set 
in the formal and precise expression of the period. It is a book full of surprises 
and among the loveliest of these for many readers will be the excerpts from the 
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work of William Diaper, particularly ‘‘ Eels, Tortoises, Soles, Lampreys.’’ 
The anthology in its totality can hardly be said to be a true miniature of the 
totality of the writing from which it is culled, but it may well remind its readers 
of the delight they once felt in the excellent saying of the thing said, whatever 
its subject, and may even set some weary modernists exploring “‘ the variety 
and vigour of a hundred and fifty years of thinking, theorizing and writing.’’ 

The aim of Sir William Beach Thomas’s collection, A Countryman’s 
Anthology, is neither educative nor combative. It is a pleasant arrangement 
of pieces of prose and verse such as may form from time to time the base and 
background of a country lover’s meditative or observant hour. It is not a new 
collection, but is a revised edition of The Squirrel’s Granary and its mood 
is the mood of the compiler’s weekly notes in The Observer. Its selections 
come from the literature of many lands and many ages, the great things and 
the small intimate things that have given pleasure to one cultured mind which 
finds its love of the country ‘‘bound up with thoughts finely expressed by others, 
especially, of course, the poets.’’ 

A Countryman’s Anthology spreads widely over expanses of time and 
place and personality, but the little Book of Town Verse confines itself to a 
few poets of the last fifty years and to narrower themes. It forms a charming 
addition to the excellent series of Chameleon Books and the mild contradiction 
of its title denotes no sharp opposition to the mood of the larger anthology. 
For it is not, as a modern Book of Town Verse might well have chosen to be, 
a collection of the agonised, difficult poetry which springs, as its natural outcome, 
from the poetic nature conditioned by immersion in the mechanised industrial 
torrent of city life. It is, rather, a series of pleasant pictures drawn by 
contemplative spectators and there are none of them more delightful or more 
skilful than those three under the title of ‘‘ In Mercer Street,’’-—‘‘ A Piper,”’ 
“Rags and Bones’’ and “‘ Lark’s Song’’—by Seumas O’Sullivan. It was 
good to come upon other known excellencies such as Muriel Stuart’s ‘‘ The 
Seed Shop,’”’ John Davidson’s ‘‘ Piper Play’’ and Harold Monro’s fine image 
““Man Carrying Bale.” 

W. P.M. 


SEA GLIMMER. Poems by William Jeffrey. A Kist of WHISTLES. By Hugh 
MacDiarmid. A BraiRD O THRISTLES. By Douglas Young. Poetry 
Scotland Series. Maclellan. 6s. apiece. 

“PLASTIC SCOTS’’ AND THE SCOTTISH LITERARY TRADITION (Pamphlet) By 
Douglas Young. Maclellan. 2s. 6d. 

Selected Poems from 1. GEORGE BRUCE. 2. MAURICE LINDSAY. 3. SYDNEY 
GoopsiR SMITH. (Saltire Modern Poets.) Oliver and Boyd. 1s. 6d. 
apiece. 


The early death of William Jeffrey deprived ‘‘ The Dublin Magazine ’’ ot 
a valued contributor, and Scottish poetry of an enlightened, sensitive exponent. 
As often happens, he secured for himself less publicity than strident-voiced 
contemporaries, and deserved more. He glorifies the Scottish scene, both in 
English and in Lallans—the revived language of William Dunbar and of Burns, 
which has its roots in Anglo-Saxon. Men of good-will must always be sorry 
when a literary movement is made the vehicle of political rancour. Jeffrey had 
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a purer ideal for the poetic function. His quest was to see “‘ in the transient 
the design of the eternal ’’: he drew upon regionalism but transcended it. Some 
critics may find his English poem ‘‘ Rothiemurchus ’’ over-ornate with adjectives: 
but when it is read aloud the facets of each word catch light and gleam. It 
is an uneven poem, yet the effect is richly cumulative. The quieter ‘‘Crocus’’ 
is mystical. The name poem “Sea Glimmer ’’ is in Lallans : in it the earwig 
is no longer comic— 
‘““ The taed and horny-goloch snoovled by 
Toom hearths where burly fishers ance made boast 
O’ midnichts tempest tossed, 

Their ears aye thrumming wi’ the thunder’s cry. 
The tree song ‘“‘ She’s a Fey Young Thing ’”’ is so perfect in its compression 
that an extract would mutilate it : a lovely lyric, which anthologists will do well 
to exploit. 

Like Hamlet, Jeffrey lived in a time out of joint. Bombings and blitz, 
“the khaki-clad figures, the soldiers in training,’’ inflict on the contemplative 
mind an injury more than physical. But he did not wail at a ‘‘ cursed spite.’’ 
He saw his own century as an instant in eternal Time, his country a crag in the 
eternal sea. 

The crystal breaks. The vision flows 
Into the waning wake of time. 

The mountains and the evening move 
To the Atlantic’s tidal chime 

And sink as grey seals sink at sea, 
Hushed vergers of the fluid fane, 
Leaving with me a mystery 

That haunts the edge of love and pain. 

Hugh MacDiarmid, intractable and many-sided, has a large following. In 
his new volume I find energy, passion and eloquence, but not sustained on 
the level of some passages in ‘‘ The Kind of Poetry I want.’’ 

A poetry abstruse as hedge-laying 
And full as thé countryside in which 
I have watched the practice of that great old art. 
—Full of the stumbling boom of bees, 
Cuckoos contradicting nightingales all through a summer day. 

Elsewhere it is as if strong acid, dropped on the living cell of poetry, had 
killed it. ‘‘The Kulturkampf’”’ is a tract. Propagandists can seldom have 
it both ways, and Hugh MacDiarmid himself knows how he would prefer to 
have it. ‘‘ Truth goes from Calvary to Calvary ’’ as he says. 

‘‘ A Braird O Thristles’’ by Douglas Young is delightful in format. The 
artist George Bain has made embellishments based on Celtic design and a modern 
interpretation of the Book of Kells.—Mr. Young is a verbal fighter in prose : 
there I find his zeal excessive. His poetry reveals a grand sense of humour, and 
the real feeling for ballad. Two poems in English, ‘‘ London Midnight ”’ and 
‘‘ Raasay Lament’ are Gaelic in spirit : his linguistic range is wide. This is 
an exciting and may be an important book. 

Douglas Young also edits ‘‘ The Saltire Poets ’’ with Maurice Lindsay. 
Owing to space-restriction, a single specimen of Mr. Lindsay’s work can alone 
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be quoted:—“‘ Infinity.” Whinneran means ‘‘to move giving a humming 
sound.”’ 
. Gin I was Betelgeuse 
birlan awa up there 
frae the first, reid flichter o time 
tae the end of evermair, 
I wudna be lanesome whiles 
for the starns, the sun an the mune 
? ud be whinneran, lik masel, 
till the whang o the Lord were dune. 

George Bruce’s ‘‘In Memory of a Submarine Officer ’’ reminds me, in its 
astringent modernity, of Auden’s memorial stanzas for W. B. Yeats. I should 
like to quote Sydney Goodsir Smith’s ‘“‘ Moujik Lass ’’. (‘‘ And aye the rain ts 
dingan, dingan. Dingan on the toun’’) but must rest content with pointing out 
the chief snare for Lallans poets—that their work may become indistinguishable 
in proportion as excellence is reached in their medium, at least to those who 
live outside Scotland. 


? 


‘Mary ISABEL LESLIE. 


LiFE AND THE DREAM. By Mary Colum. Macmillan. Price : 15s. 

Reserves of literature, patriotism and warm humanity tempered by critical 
detachment, and a delicate tension of intuition and sympathy account for the 
vivacity and penetration of Mary Colum’s book. 

The description of her childhood has a simplicity and charm though the 
construction is occasionally vague, and the style sometimes clumsy. But from 
the pages on the early days of the Abbey Theatre, she writes enthrallingly. 
The Dublin of Lady Gregory, of Yeats and George Moore and A.E., of James 
Stephens and Pearse, of Maude Gonne, Mrs. Despard and Constance Markievicz, 
is alive in all its splendour. 

There are some memorable vignettes of Lady Gregory with her skirts 
‘turned up over her flowered silk petticoat to save them from becoming 
bedraggled,’ Yeats murmuring his verses in Nassau Street, Dr. Sigerson’s dinner- 
parties, of Constance Markievicz sitting exhausted and almost unnoticed in a 
corner of A-E.’s room, her brown poodle at her feet, of Pearse in his school 
and of Sarah Purser living ‘ full of bubbling gaiety, alone, except for her 
servants, in a house that, complete with its tarn and gloomy trees, was like 
something out of Poe.’ All this would be sufficiently enchanting, but Mary 
Colum’s cool intelligence and her unusual powers of insight have produced 
admirable critical studies of the leaders of the Irish Literary Revival. 

One can quote but a few of her just observations: ‘ A.E. becomes a poet 
only when he stops being mystical.’ ‘ He (Yeats) was the most all-round Irish 
of all the Irish poets, not so much for the material he used, but for his expression 
of all sorts of innate emotions, attitudes, psychic qualities, racial ideas, Celtic 
chivalries.” Of Lady Gregory she says: ‘In all she wrote there was some- 
thing noble, for despite her deliberateness, her calculated behaviour, she was 
high-minded and loved all fine and noble things, as people brought up on great 
literature are likely to do ’"—though she also tells of overhearing an argument 
between Lady Gregory and an Irish member of Parliament in the Abbey 
Theatre. ‘On her leaving the seat beside him with her studied graciousness he 
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pressed his fingers to his forehead and said in a very loud and harassed voice. 
“Oh, God, oh, God, this Protestant tact! I can’t bear it.’ ”’ 

As is perhaps inevitable, she treats the English rather gingerly, but with 
the French she is at home. Her life in Paris and in America is described with 
considerable verve. Again there are those appreciative, discriminating and 
beautifully-done portraits of her friends; and she has that agreeable literary 
ease which knows when gossip and houses, food and foibles can illuminate 
aspects of character. And all this is balanced by her criticisms : ‘‘ ‘ Ulysses ’ 
and ‘ Finnegans Wake ’ are the epics of a city, the histories of a city, the 
memories of a city, and of all the languages somebody there might have under- 
stcod and spoken.’’ ‘ In sheer intellectual power I do not think I have ever 
met a writer who surpassed her (Elinor Wylie) though, like most women, she 
had never worked out a way of using all her intellect; she used it in flashes.’ 
Or of Hart Crane : ‘ . - in spite of his rich vocabulary, his interesting technique, 
his strange intellectual lyricism, I could not get, at any time, enthusiastic about 
his poetry because of his lack of power to give an emotional significance to 
words or perhaps an emotional significance to his mind or to his life.’ 

The book comes to an end after her last visit to a Dublin where ‘the only 
members left of what had been called the Irish Literary Renaissance in Ireland 
were Yeats, Seumas O’Sullivan, and Lord Dunsany;’ and after her farewell to 
Joyce in Paris still struggling with financial difficulties and ‘ waiting patiently 
for the signal of an Irish government to invite him back, to place bay leaves on 
his brow.’ 

‘ Life And The Dream ’ with its generous warmth, its fine literary judgment 
and integrity, is a book which will be valued by all those who understand that 
the Irish Literary Revival was not only a renaissance of which any country 
might be proud, but that, as placed here against the cultural backgrounds of 
Paris and London, and against the literary vigour of the New World, its 
significance becomes increasingly apparent. 


Detius: A CriTIcAL BioGRAPHy. By Arthur Hutchings. Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 
‘‘ The lyre of Orpheus held shoulder-high conceals his face from his followers.”’ 
So wrote the late Robert Nichols in an essay on Delius; and the quotation is apt. 
Philip Heseltine and Cecil Gray accepted the fact that Delius was a redoubtable 
pagan and left the matter at that, but later writers are distressed by the ob- 
duracy of the blind old man. Mr. Eric Fenby, who took down from dicta- 
tion the last works of Delius, showed a truly Christian patience, and we may ex- 
cuse his dislike of the composer’s philosophy. Professor Arthur Hutchings, in his 
new book, approaches the subject in a cheerful drastic manner, which some will 
find superogatory. 
Delius was more intelligent than most of us, even outside his art, but he had 
so large a measure of artistic egocentricity that he developed blind spots in 
his intelligence. He thought himself the enemy of religious faith, but was 
himself the slave of a self-concocted religion more bigoted than the most 
ultramontane forms of catholicism or the most Calvanistic forms of protes- 
tantism. His reading, if widespread, was not intellectually wide. He read 
where he was sure to find what he liked, where his own nature and mode of 


life was flattered. 
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Professor Hutchings, in fact, does not admire Nietzsche, who had sO great an 

influence on Delius, and has proper English dislike for the ‘ Dionysian ’ spirit. As 

he remarks : — : 
We common people feel like that only when drunk. . . -The deluded Chris- 
tian does not “‘ yea-say ’’ all things; he separates good from evil. This 
yea-saying ecstasy is “‘ Die froehliche Wissenschaft,’ the Joyful Wisdom 
or the Joyful Nonsense as you please. 

But we are glad to say that Professor Hutchings is quite broadminded. 
We should no more object to the texts because we are anti-Nietzschean than 
we should object to ‘‘Gerontius’’ because we dislike pompes funébres and 
have shares in the local crematorium. 

Professor Hutchings has been a church organist, a schoolmaster and a member 
of the R.A.F., and, because of his practicality, perhaps, he seems to have a dislike 
for abstract ideas. ; 

Musicians have no more need to know the doctrinal teachings embraced by 
Delius than they have to acquaint themselves with the philosophisings 
behind Wagner’s music dramas. They meant something when Shaw first 
wrote about Wagner; nowadays only the music remains. 

But there is a definite purpose in this book for Professor Hutchings desires to 
prove that Delius was a ‘ hard-headed north countryman ’ who at the same time 
shared the natural mysticism of Wordsworth. 

Many an Englishman who may be an orthodox churchman, who may 
regard as nonsense Wordsworth’s theory that contemplation and commu- 
nion with nature can make a man good, secretly finds granted to him when 
in quiet communion with nature a revelation which is denied him in the 
liturgy and symbolism of orthodox practice. Such a man, I believe, was 
Delius; and such he remained when tenets of Nietzsche seemed to voice his 
own ideas. 
The patriotism of Professor Hutchings is admirable, but what are the plain facts ? 
Frederick, or rather Fritz, Delius was the son of a Prussian, and his mother came 
from Westphalia. His father settled down in Yorkshire in 1850 and took out 
English naturalisation papers. But Delius had not a drop of English blood in his 
veins, left England in his youth, and never returned to that country. Like most 
Germans, he had an interest in abstract thought and theory, and so the continual 
scoldings of Professor Hutchings are out of place. In his choice of themes, Delius 
turned mostly to continental literature: the stories, for example, of Gottfried 
Keller and Jens Jacobsen, the Danish novelist, whose work had such an influence 
on the early Rilke. Undoubtedly the romantic nature music of Delius corresponds 
with the English poetic temperament, but that mood of romanticism had been 
part of the modern Zeitgeist. Cecil Gray has found in Delius a Celtic strain and 
compares some of his melodies with those to be found in Mrs. Kennedy Fraser’s 
Hebridean Collection. It is interesting to learn that Delius was interested in Synge 
and gave much thought to the possibility of writing music for Deirdre of the 
Sorrows. 

When Professor Hutchings is not discussing the opinions of Delius, he is much 
more interesting. Two-thirds of the book is devoted to a careful analysis and des- 
cription of the orchestral works, operas and songs. The study will be useful to 
those who have some slight technical knowledge of music. jal By, 
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THE Sage FLoweER. By Jack B. Yeats. The Pilot Press, Ltd. Price: 
gs. 6d. 

““ Only children, poets and saints, to tell the truth, can travel with ease 
along this road of absurdity and paradox . . . And indeed the poet loves things 
and life and loves the Truth which illuminates them because in them he seeks 
for Truth.’’ Gino Severini’s words are apposite to this book, mellow and wise, 
where there are no barriers between a world of pubs, dingy quays, shipwreck, 
the agonies of poverty, and one that is interior, shining and exotic. Gaw and 
Mark, the most important of the characters—all marvellously drawn—are so 
moving in their battle with the rough coldness of existence, in their integrity 
and human freedom, their imaginative vision, that one is grateful when death 
makes their further worldly defeat impossible. 

In the descriptions of people, scenes, incidents, Jack Yeats’ pictures seem 
to have resolved themselves into words, so characteristic are the colours, the 
movement, and qualities of the imagination. ‘‘ In a moment it came; the 
clear gold light was on the sentinel palm and, as though it threw back a grey 
neck and opened to the morning a gold throat, so it lit that tree and sand on to 
the trees above the house, where it rippled like a rushing of yellow waves over 
the whole serried tips, and then sank into the leaves.’’ ‘‘ The flower was as 
big as an old five-shilling piece, and was always looking up carelessly into the 
falling haze of water which caught some distant light of the sky, or embodied 
some light within itself, for no actual sunbeam fell along that fall of water.”’ 
And this account of a tiny bird: ‘‘ a little object like a bumble bee, with a 
rainbow jersey on.”’ 

It would be a sluggish mind that could fail to admire this book; but it has 
been really written, one feels, for those who welcome the fine sanity of the 
improbable. 


Ovip AnD THE ELIZABETHANS. By Frederick S. Boas. Published by The 
English Association. 

This pleasantly informal study of the influence of Ovid on Elizabethan 
literature was originally delivered as a lecture at a joint meeting of the English 
Association and the London branch of the Classical Association, and was 
intended to be, in part, a tribute to the memory of two distinguished sons of 
Oxford, Dr. J. W. Mackail and Dr. S. G. Owen. It is, in substance and treat- 
ment, everything we have been accustomed to expect from the ripe scholarship 
of Dr. Boas, who has the enviable gift, not given to all scholars in equal measure, 
of being able to temper instruction with entertainment. He gives a most 
interesting account of the minor poets who introduced Ovid to the Elizabethans 
in translations of selected stories from the Metamorphoses, presenting their author 
to unsuspecting readers as a teacher of divinity, comparable to the author of 
Genesis, and a moralist. The ecclesiastical authorities thought otherwise, for, 
in 1599, the volume containing Marlowe’s rendering of Ovid's Amores was 
publicly burnt by order of the Archbishop of Canterbury and the Bishop of 
London. In 1565-1567 appeared the first large-scale translation of an Ovidian 
masterpiece, Arthur Golding’s version of the Metamorphoses. This was a com- 
petent piece cf work in fourteen-syllable lines, and was long immensely popular. 
Though not itself great poetry, it could inspire the greatest poetry, witness the 
magnificient lines in which Prospero invoked the aid of the “ elves of hills, 
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brooks, standing lakes, and groves’’ (The Tempest, 5, 1, 33-50). Dr. Boas 
notes other echoes of Golding in Shakespeare, and, in this connection, gives it 
as his considered opinion that ‘‘ Shakespeare’s knowledge of the Classics in the 
original was very limited.’’ Marlowe made a nearer approach to Ovid in style 
and verse-technique than did any of his predecessors, though his scholarship 
was often defective. Dr. Boas points to a veritable ‘ howler’ in his rendering 
of the line ‘‘Ipse locus nemorum canebat frugibus Ide,’’ where he renders 
‘‘ Tda the seat of groves did sing with corn.’’ A few years later (1598) Francis 
Meres testified to the influence of Ovid upon Shakespeare in Venus and Adomis, 
Lucrece and the Sonnets, declaring ‘‘ the sweet, witty soul of Ovid lives in 
mellifluous and honey-tongued Shakespeare.’’ An apocryphal story of an 
intrigue between Julia, the Emperor Augustus’ granddaughter, and Ovid gave 
Ben Jonson the plot of The Poetaster, and supplied George Chapman with 
sensational material for his poem Ouvid’s Banquet of Sence (1595), of the title 
and subject matter of which there are echoes in Shakespeare, Sonnets 141: 
‘‘T do not love thee with mine eyes... Nor. . . desire to be invited to any 
sensual feast with thee alone.’’ Dr. Boas, in summing up, explained the 
influence of Ovid on the Elizabethans by the direct appeal made to the 
exuberant Elizabethan temper by the glorious imaginative life in Ovid’s pages. 

Raa: 


OBSTINATE CyMRICc. Essays 1935-47. By John Cowper Powys. The Druid 
Press, Price : 7s. 6d. 


The theme of most of these essays is Wales, its people and culture, and the 
book is an expression of the author’s zest for life despite its agonised under- 
currents, and his hatred of cant. There is a fascinating astrological commentary 
on our times, and much preoccupation with legend and the occult. 

With his original viewpoint, Powys, in ‘ Resemblances between Welsh and 
Chinese Culture,’ writes of the similar great reverence for scholarship, the 
‘ fatalistic indulgence for natural and supernatural faults and frailties that is a 
spiritual secret such as only very ancient and very civilized races comprehend ’; 
and of the ‘Taoistic advice to ‘‘ avoid publicity ’’ (which) is at the deepest 
heart of Welsh psychology.’ 

It is interesting to compare his preface to ‘ The Simple Vision’ poems of 
the contemporary Welsh poet Huw Menai with F. E. Hutchinson’s recent book 
on Henry Vaughan. Hutchinson studies carefully the Welsh intonations, love 
of assonance and alliteration of Vaughan, and Powys says: I fancy a student 
of old Welsh poetry could find many traces of peculiar Welsh assonances and 
alliterations introduced by Huw Menai into his English cadences.’ Both critics 
draw attention to the love of children, the architectonic weakness, the concern 
with the invisible ‘ throughout—to quote Powys—the voluminous mass of his 
scoriac outbursts ’ of each poet, in other ways so dissimilar. 

There is a scintillating essay on ‘ Finnegan’s Wake,’ in which he argues: 
“ However much the orthodox interpreters of Joyce bring proof, as Frank 
Budgen does, that Joyce himself declared that. he based his work on dreams, I 
still remain totally unconvinced that ‘ Finnegan’s Wake ’ deals with anything 
else than that normal human life with which all great writers deal.’ 

Perhaps the most important essay is “‘My Philosophy’ in which John 
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Cowper Powys searches deeply and with enormous integrity into himself and his 
experiences. The readers of his previous books will realise how inevitable is 
his acceptance of a ‘ pragmatic and pluralistic view of things.’ It is of interest 
to contrast this avowal with C. Day Lewis’ poem ‘ New Year’s Eve.’ There is 
in Powys also the plea for the wisdom of using ‘ the naked eye of the Now,’ 
but where he has resolved ‘ to force myself to enjoy the immediate objects,’ 
C. Day Lewis would ‘ court the commonplace.’ 

It is unfortunate that this outstanding collection of essays should have so 
considerable a number of printers’ errors. 


Essays On LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. By Proust, Valéry, Sartre, Paulhan, 
Ponge and Parain. Allan Wingate. Price : ros. 6d 


The distinguished writers whose work appears in this collection consider 
various problems of language and literature with profundity, charm and lucidity. 

Proust’s “Days of Reading’ prefaced in 1906 his translation of Ruskin’s 
“ Sesame and Lilies,’ and Guichard has said that his style begins to appear in 
the notes to the Ruskin translations. The extraordinary texture of his mem- 
ories, his subtlety, and the qualities he demanded of language commence here 
to shape and to reveal his response to life. 

Valéry’s essay ‘ Abstract Thought and Poetry ’ is an examination of the 
poet’s own form of abstract thinking. His analysis is to ‘ show that the value 
of a poem lies in the fact that its sound and its sense together make up an 
indissoluble whole.’ In proof of the accidental element in poetic emotion, he 
explains how ‘ Le Cimetiére marin’ and ‘ La Pythie’ came to be written—an 
explanation disconcerting to those who believe inspiration to be the beginning 
and end of a poem. 

M. Paulhan employs an unusual method to discuss the general view of the 
nature of language, that behind every word is an idea. This belief that words 
are signs for thoughts may have two aspects: that ‘the thought discerned 
beneath them is the sole reason and source of their being ’ or that ‘ light can be 
given to each word by the thought . . . or inversely, that every thought has its 
own word.’ The implications of these attitudes is studied more fully in Paul- 
han’s latest writings. 

The essay ‘ The Pebble’ by M. Ponge is an admirable example of his 
efforts to see things anew, to question our bringing together objects and qualities, 
to show, as the editor, M. Hevesi, puts it, ‘ things, not as the objects of human 
desire, but alive with their own existence, as if man were not, or at the most, 
only parallelement.’ 

The order of the last two essays should surely have been reversed, as 
Sartre’s critical essay on Brice Parain is better appreciated—if M. Parain’s 
books are unfamiliar— after reading the latter’s essay, which is, in fact, the 
concluding chapter of his book ‘ Traité sur la Nature et les Fonctions du 
Language.’ The two essays together show the attitude of existentialism to 
language : its pessimistic belief that language does not help to illuminate 
experience. 

This collection has been very well translated; and is a discriminating survey 
of important aspects of French thought. 
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TRANSLATIONS. Second Series, 1947, edited by Neville Braybrooke and 
Elizabeth King. Phoenix Press. Price : Ios. 6d. 

When the first series of ‘ Translations’ appeared in 1945, it received high 
praise for its range and poetic quality. This second series, now in book form, 
is a fine achievement. The translations are from classical and modern 
languages, and so admirable are the choice, the fidelity, the grace of the poems 
that they contradict Shelley’s dictum about the vanity of translation. 

There are interesting comparisons to be made with contemporaneous work. 
For example, Guillaume Apollinaire wrote poems about Westminister Bridge 
and Pont Mirabeau which closely resemble each other. The translation of the 
former by David Paul appears here, and those who know W. J. Strachan’s 
‘Pont Mirabeau ’ will notice important differences of texture and speed. 

The poems of some of the represented countries seem to have their special 
beauty : in the Hebrew verses there is a brooding, earthly tenderness, in the 
Russian superb pictorial power, and in the Spanish a subtle imagery and wit. 
But even as one is arrested by the mordant Czech poems, by Lorca’s 
‘Somnambulistic Ballad,’ the bitter ‘ My Language,’ of Heinz Politzer, trans- 
lated by himself, and Max Brod’s unusual theme, the beauty of the whole book 
insistently demands attention. 

The editors have had it as a primary aim to ‘ publish as much material of 
contemporary origin as possible, especially from the works of poets who have 
not previously been translated into English;’ and there is a welcome bibliography 
of the poets writing after 1900. Among the translators are: Roy Campbell, 
Lord Dunsany, J. B. Leishman, E. Allison Peers, R. C. Trevelyan and Vernon 
Watkins. 


ROADSIDE TREES IN Town AND Country- By Maurice Fitzpatrick. Dublin : 
The Irish Roadside Tree Assuciation, 19 Dawson Street. Price : 2s. 6d. 
There is nothing which could add so much to the beauty of our roads 
both in town and country as the systematic planting of suitable roadside 
trees. A very little has been done in a few towns and practically nothing in 
the country. In the rural areas those trees which chance, or the efforts of 
earlier generations have left, are disappearing through felling or decay, and 
nothing is being done to replace them. Along countless miles of country 
roads the grass-grown edges could be used to give us present beauty and 
shelter, as well as a reserve of wood of which a future generation may stand 
in dire need. I do not know if anybody has ever tried to reckon how many 
thousands of acres of land might thus be made to contribute to the public 
welfare, or how much we should all be the gainers if this land were no longer 
wasted. Trees might, in many places, contribute to the safety of the roads. 
I know miles and miles of road where unattractive white posts have been 
erected to help motorists see the road at night, or where patches of white paint 
have been daubed at intervals. In many such places a greater degree of 
safety could be secured and a new beauty added to the scene by planting 
long lines of Silver Birch. 

The general indifference to the increasing disfigurement of the countryside 
makes the work of the Irish Roadside Tree Association all the more welcome 
and important. To their other achievements the Association has now added 
the publication of a very attractive, as well as very practical and useful book 
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called * Roadside Trees in Town and Country ’’ by Maurice Fitzpatrick. The 
author is well known as an authority on his subject and his book is packed 
with practical information and advice given in the clearest and most precise 
terms. The arrangement is admirably clear and complete, and trees suitable 
for city streets or country roads are all dealt with in what is really an excellent 
handbook on a fascinating and important subject. To add to that excellence 
there are many unusually charming illustrations of trees in Dublin streets 
and suburban roads. These show more clearly than any words what has 
already been done, and what might be done. 
Dot. 


It’s My Deticut. By Brian Vesey-Fitzgerald. Drawings by Watkins- 
Pitchford. Eyre and Spottiswoode. Price: Ios. 6d. 

This book has been written primarily for those who share the interests of 
the author as a sportsman-naturalist. They will find a wealth of information 
about hares and rabbits, partridges and pheasants, gun-dogs and game laws— 
though Vesey-Fitzgerald denies that this is a guide book to the bye-ways of 
Sport or Manual to the Art of Poaching. 

It will surprise most people that for intelligence as gun-dogs, he places first 
the Alsatian, second the poodle, and next the Scotch collie; and ‘still before any 
of the gun-dog breeds,’ the Yorkshire terrier, the Pekinese (‘ a thorough sports- 
man if kept out of the reach of old ladies’), the dachshund, and the corgi. 

Those who have no taste for such sports will yet be charmed by the author’s 
wide knowledge of country-life, of poachers, mouchers, gypsies and lurchers; 
and by such pleasant stories of the hare as these : ‘I once knew a hare that 
had a positive love of water. In the garden of the house in Hampshire in which 
I was then living there was a shallow pond . . For several weeks on end during 
one summer this hare used to come every morning about six o’clock and sit in 
the water for some five minutes—sitting bolt upright with the ears cocked. It 
would then get out and shake itself like a dog, move over to the fence, which 
was 4 feet 6 inches high, jump this without the least effort, and disappear across 
the fields.’ And then there was the cosseted hare of an old poacher who used 
to accompany its master every evening to the ‘ local’ and have a saucer of mild 
to his pint of mild and bitter. 

‘It’s My Delight’ is a fascinating blend of the history of orthodox and 
unorthodox methods of hunting, its literature, and of nature-lore. 

The drawings by Watkins-Pitchford are worthy of the text. 


IrR1IsH Mites. By Frank O’Connor. London: MacMillan. (Illustrated). 

1255,6d; nett. 

Romantic INISHOWEN- By Harry Percival Swan, M.R.I.A. Dublin : Hodges, 
Figgis. (Illustrated.) ros. 6d. nett. 

MonasTERBOICE. By R. A .S. Macalister, M.R.I.A. Dundalk: Dundalgan 
Press. (Illustrated.) 10s. 6d. (ros. gd. Post.) Guide to Monasterboice 
(Macalister) Dundalgan Press. 6d. Postage 1d. , 

Ir1sH Mires, by Frank O’Connor, is the joyful tale of a cycling holiday spent 
by the author and his wife. It is full of witty description of people and things 
they met with, and there is much about Trish architecture, told as if written on 
the spot. The unique photographs in this volume, in an unusual degree help us 
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to vividly share the beauty so clearly described. There is a magical picture of 
the doorway of Killeshin Church, Co. Leix, taken so close up that you see 
lichens, as well as carving and the nature of the stone, limited to the pillars 
on one side of the door, and the greater part of the lovely arches. All of the 
photographs are most pleasing in their composition—unusual points of view, and 
the racy human contacts described, complete the charm of this delightful holiday 
book. 
When they had examined Cong Abbey they strolled among the pig-buyers. 
‘‘ Outside the hotel we were hailed by a pig-buyer, with all the delight of a 
man meeting old school-friends in the Sahara. ‘ Aha! ’ he said joyously, 
‘I saw ye in Carrick-on-Suir, a couple of weeks ago.’ ‘ That’s right,’ said 
Celiméne ‘are you from Carrick ?’ ‘A better place than where ye are 
now ! ’‘he said. ‘ How do you find the people here ? ’ I asked him. ‘Is it 
them ? ’ he exclaimed, with a wave of his hand. ‘Ach ! They’re not 
the same class at all up here no spirit in them, no life at all ! What 
brought ye to a place like this ? ’ ‘ We came looking for old churches,’ said 
I. ‘Churches ? ’ shouted the pig-buyer, ‘..... sure they’ve no churches 
up here, man. There’s nothin’ at all here. Go to Mullingar,’ he added, 
‘ go to Athlone--—that’s where they’ve the fine churches.’ ”’ 
Macmillan’s have given the author a fine presentation, both in type and illus- 
trations, and there are no signs of after-war conditions. 


Romantic InIsHowEn, by Harry P. Swan, M.R.I.A. Here are notes of local 
geography, history, folk-lore, arts and customs, place-names of this historical 
“jsland’ and an anthology of Inishowen poetry and songs. Readers familiar 
with the Tuatha De Danann legends will come in touch with that most remote 
structure, the Grianan of Aileach. In common with Tara and Uisnech, it is 
situated on a hill of about 800 feet in height, and has a similar wide prospect in 
view. Badly dilapidated, it was restored after the pattern of Staigue ‘ fort’ in 
Kerry, in 1874-78. Another De Danann spot is Stacknamanan—the rock of 
Manannan, off Inishtrahull, a light-house island, about 5 miles north of Malin 
Head. There are about 80 illustrations, and the book is contributed to by 
specialists in every subject. Published by Hodges, Figgis, of Dublin, it has an 


excellent index and a clean map of the whole district. An unusually complete 
guide-book. 


MONASTERBOICE, by Professor R. A. S. Macalister, M.R.I.A., is his latest work 
and is mainly devoted to a detailed description, with many excellent photo- 
graphic plates of the carvings on the two high crosses, in the graveyard there- 
about, 5 miles N.W. of Drogheda. The accidental omission of a comma, makes 
the Professor describe the tumulus at Dowth (on the Boyne) as the Dowth 
‘horned-cairns’—a comma should be understood between Dowth and horned. 
The photographs are by the National Museum and Mr. Thomas Mason, and are 
beautifully clear and most excellently printed by Mr. Tempest at his Dundalgan 
Press, on rarely fine paper. There are 11 plates of the smaller cross, said to be 
by one Muiredach, and 8 plates are devoted to the other, much taller cross, and 
there is much speculation as to some of the subjects carved on either side of 
each, with an incredible range of choice between guesses. With regard to the 
Round Tower at Monasterboice, Petrie’s theories of 1833 are accepted as proving 
beyond doubt (!) that all these buildings date from the 9th to 11th centuries 
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A-D. in contempt of the legend, recorded in his Topographia, by Giraldus Cam- 
brensis, in the 13th century. Watch-towers of Erin are mentioned in the pre- 
Christian epic of the Téin bé Cualgne. A very useful chapter deals with the 
principles of ornament found on these Crosses—there are 16 pages of description 
and many figures. The whole book—clear types and paper, are finely in the high 
tradition of the Dundalgan Press. The small guide—separately published at 
6d. (or 7d. post-paid) has a very generous number of fine plates of the Crosses, 
in addition to letter-press, and comes from the same Press. Tah LG: 


Soncs From Leinster. By W. M. Letts. Dundalgan Press, Dundalk. 

gs. 6d. net. 

Songs from Leinster first appeared in 1913, before poets were invited to 
accept the heresy that the lyrical gift was a disgrace instead of a virtue. The 
Songs have suffered from imitators, and More Songs (1926) was not quite so 
happily timed. Winifred Letts has now made a selection from both books 
(destroyed in the bombing of London) and has added some later poems. 

Deirdre is dead, and beauty, like a smoke, 

Passes its phantom way into the air 
is in the tradition of pure poetry, as ‘‘The Bold Unbiddable Child’’ is of ballad. 
The old popular favourites are here: but where is Blessing (in the singular) ?— 
that prayer for an emigrant, its art concealed by simplicity. The photographic 
illustrations, while not all of uniform beauty, are welcome as aids to memory 
or ““ escape,’’ and they capture the spirit of the songs as a whole. Miss Letts’ 
short story ‘‘ The Odd Woman,’’ published in this Magazine (Oct.-Dec. 1947) 
won a literary award, and readers will expect further distinguished work from 
her pen. But it is a sobering reflection, as well as an acid comment upon current 
theories, that our present school of criticism would have allowed these 
spontaneous, warmly humane verses to die of neglect, if they had not established 
their supremacy before the intellectualization of poetry set in like an American 
Blight. TEMPLE LANE. 


ApaM. International Review in English and French. Monthly. ts. 6d. 

‘ Adam,’ first produced in the Autumn of 1941 as a monthly survey of 
modern literature and art, was revived in the Winter of 1946. 

The contributors since then have included Georges Duhamel, Denis Saurat, 
Jules Supervielle, Rhys S. Jones and Desmond MacCarthy. There are admirable 
translations of European poetry and authoritative articles on such subjects as: 
‘ The Originality of Latin-American Literature,’ “The Growth of Negro Litera- 
ture’ and ‘ Virgil and the Modern Poet.’ 9 ss 

Though very modest in form and with necessarily short contributions, 
‘ Adam ’ avoids, by its literary quality and aims, any effect of miscellanea. 


Europe. Revue Mensuelle. Septembre 1947. Price: 65 frs. 

It is impossible, perhaps, to read the European reviews without looking for 
some results of the moral and material suffering of the past few years. In this 
number of ‘ Europe ’ there is an apparent desire to transcend the more obvious 
bitterness; but there is all the gravity of writers conscious of social and ideo- 


logical conflict. 
. René Arcos contributes a short story ‘ Camarades’ with the theme ‘ Un 
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seul étre vous manque et tout est dépeuplé . . .’ Suspense, its astringent 
melodic line, is managed beautifully. Vicente Alba’s ‘ Main a main, translated 
from the Spanish, and his preface written from “ Prison modele de Barcelone, 
1945,’ have that texture of taut agony which one finds in Koestler’s work. 

‘Les Celtibéres en Irelande’ is a French translation of a lecture given 
by Charles Duff in London. It is a brilliant survey of the historical, cultural 
and archeological proofs of the Celtic influence in Spain and of the influence 
of the Celtibéres (Celts fused with Iberians) in Ireland. His conclusions are 
fascinating and most skillfully presented, but there is a dubious final generalisa- 
tion. It is one thing to believe in a mode of thought and feeling common to the 
primitive races of Spain and Ireland; but the statement that, at the present day, 
Spain and Ireland are almost alone in putting the spiritual before the material, 
and in neither desiring power nor requiring luxury, is surely belied by a pre-war 
Spain with its extremes of wealth and poverty. Nor would recent political 
history suggest that the chief aim of Spain, as of Ireland, is ‘ to live and let 
live.’ 

Emile Danoén’s essay ‘ Sport et Civilisation’ discusses the sociological 
implications of sport. This is one of his epigrams: ‘ Le Sport est un jeu dont la 
Démocratie est l’enjeu.’ One cannot mention all the contents of this excellently 
balanced review, but to end, here is a part of the advice given to young writers 
in Jean-Paul Valabrega’s ‘ Lettres mortes ’: ‘ Soyez obscénes, ou cruels, ou 
ironiques, par pente naturelle, par nécessité intérieure ou par fidélité envers 
vous-mémes, mais jamais par concession. 


AFRICA, I PRESUME ? By Alan Reeve. John Gifford. Price : Ios. 6d. 

Alan Reeve, the New Zealand caricaturist and journalist, has made a very 
entertaining book of his journey from Cairo to Cape Town. 

As one would expect, all the bizarre stridency of smell and noise, heat, 
colour and movement is conveyed with a fine economy of words; and the artist 
is obvious in such descriptions as: ‘ Like a delicate tie-pin stabbing into a 
poisonous toadstool, a graceful grey crane perched on the overhanging thatch 
of an outhouse,’ ‘ Above land again, goose-pimpled with pointed red ant-hills, 
like a giant nutmeg grater...’ ‘ A green-white patch of flamingoes mildewed 
the rim of a lake.’ 

But this is not only a travel book. Alan Reeve discusses, with a just 
appreciation of the complexities, the social and political problems of British 
administrators in Africa, and the colour problem in South Africa. He is careful 
to indicate the European side to the claim by the Non-European Unity 
Committee for the franchise, free and uniform education, and freedom of speech, 
movement and occupation. 

The case for ‘ God’s Step-children,’ as the group of nearly a million mulattos 
are called, was put to him by one of them—an intelligent, educated young 
woman: ‘ But the very fact I want better things now means I should have 
them. I’m not a savage! There have been so many reports on the coloured, 
but still every right is denied us. What we want is equality, equal pay for 
equal work.’ 

The author ends with a delightful resumé of his impressions. But, 


modestly, he says nothing of the drawings that with their wit and gaiety would 
make the most careful film of his journey seem prolix. 


